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A PILGRIM PREACHER’S CONTRACT 
AUBREY FULLERTON 


In the days when the church in America was 
very young, its officeholders were carefully 
chosen, and their duties and privileges as care- 
fully defined. We do not always so well in 
these latter times. 


Some eight years after the landing of the 
Mayflower pilgrims, there followed them from 
England the Rev. Francis Higginson, a man of 
learning and piety, who had been sent by the 
directors of the Massachusetts Company to be 
a leader and teacher in the new colony. He 
was Cambridge-trained, highly talented, and, 
according to the Annals of Salem, “imbued with 
grace, apt to teach, mighty in the scriptures.” 
Important charges in England had been of- 
fered him, but he was a non-conformist and a 
reformer, and looked for service in some freer 
field. The call to America came by way of an 
order of council passed by the company then 
chiefly concerned in the settlement of New 
England, and by that’ same order the terms of 
his appointment and engagement were duly 
and precisely stated. 


The incident is worth noting, for several 
reasons. It was so near the beginning of things 
in the New World that only one or two Protes- 
tant clergymen had come out before this man 
of grace and genius, and for all practical pur- 
poses he may be taken as a forerunner of the 
clerical host who have since migrated oversea. 
That being so, the conditions upon which he 
came are of unique interest. Not many mis- 
sioners to new fields, in later years, have been 
so carefully and, according to the standards of 
the time, so liberally provided for as was the 
Rey. Francis Higginson. 
stantial grant for moving expenses, clothing, 
etc., and after arrival his salary was to be 
thirty pounds a year, payable at the end of 
each year. The contract then made these fur- 
ther stipulations, covering a three years’ en- 
gagement: 


“Ttem, that during the said tyme the company 
shall provide for him and his family necessaryes 
of diett, housing, and firewood. And at the end 
of the said three years, if he shall not like 
to continue there any longer, to be at the 
charge of transporting him back for England. 

“Item, that in convenient tyme an house shall 
be built, and certayne lands allotted thereunto, 
which during his stay in the country and con- 
tinuance in the ministry, shall bee for his use; 
and after his death, or removal, the same to be 
for succeeding ministers. 


He was voted a sub- © 


“Item, at the expiration of the said three 
years an hundred acres of land shall be as- 
signed to him and his heirs forever. 


“Item, that in case he shall depart this life 
in that country, the said company shall take 
eare for his widow during her widowhood and 
aboade in that country and plantation, and the 
like for his children while they remain upon 
the said plantation. 

“Item, that the milk of two kyne shall be 
appointed towards the chardges of diett for him 
and his familye as aforesaid, and half the in- 
crease of calves during the said three years: But 
the said two kyne, and the other half of the in- 
crease to return to the company at the end of 
the said three years. 

“Ttem, that he shall have liberty of carrying 
over bedding, linen, brass, iron, pewter, of his 
owne, for his necessary use during said tyme. 

“Ttem, that if he continue seven years upon 
the said plantation, that then one hundred 
acres of land more shall be allotted him for 
him and his for ever.” 

Under these formal terms Mr. Higginson 
moved his family and effects across the water, 
and in June, 1629, settled in Salem. The 
colonists were careful, as one would expect the 
Pilgrim Fathers to be, that their church should 
be governed on safe and proper lines, and they 
examined the new minister as to his faith and 
principles; then, on finding his views entirely 
satisfactory, they voted him into office, thus 
ratifying the London appointment. A new con- 
gregation was organized, and the contract went 
into effect at once. 

Just sixty years later, another pastor came 
to the Congregational Church in Salem Village, 
a few miles out from the parent settlement. 
The three-score years that had passed since 
Higginson’s day had been long enough a time 
to lessen somewhat the liberality and careful 
concern with which the New Englanders re- 
garded the office of the ministry. Engagements 
were still made by definite and formal con- 
tract, but the terms were considerably shrewder 
and more business-like from the congregation’s 
point of view. Samuel Parris was the clergy- 
man called to Salem Village, and the records 
of the church in June, 1689, have an entry to 
this effect: 

“It was agreed and voted by general con- 
currence, that for Mr. Parris his encourage- 
ment and settlement in the work of the ministry 
amongst us, we will give him sixty-six pounds 
for his yearly salary—one-third paid in money, 
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the other two-third parts for provisions, etc.; 
and Mr. Parris to find himself firewood, and 
Mr. Parris to keep the ministry-house in good 
repair; and that Mr. Parris shall also have 
the use of the ministry-pasture, and the in- 
habitants to keep the fence in repair; and that 
we will keep up our contributions . so 
long as Mr. Parris continues in the work of the 
ministry amongst us, and all productions to be 
good and merchantable. And if it please Ged 
to bless the inhabitants, we shall be willing 
to give more; and to expect that, if God shall 
diminish the estates of the people, that then 
Mr. Parris do abate of his salary according to 
proportion.” 


It so happened that this particular engage- 
ment, the terms of which were not fully satis- 
factory to the minister, turned out badly for 
the colony; for it was in the household of 
Parris himself that there first developed the 
mischief that, like wildfire, grew into the witch- 
craft scandals for which Salem later became 
notorious. Even Cotton Mather, then a young 
man of twenty-five years, was not equal to the 
suppression of that infamous craze, though to 
charge him with actual responsibility for it is 
quite too much. The elders of the Salem Vil- 
lage Church should have made their contract 
with their new minister even more exact and 
certain. 


Another span of years shows a further stiff- 
ening up on the part of the church managing 
boards. The evidence this time is a code of 
rules prepared, not for a minister, but for a 
sexton whom a church in Elizabeth Town, New 
Jersey, was about to engage in 1776. That 
worthy official was thereby empowered to ring 
the bell, open the doors, sweep and dust the 
church, usher, maintain order, wind the clock, 
dig graves, and perform every other duty “be- 
longing to and usually performed by the sexton 
of a church.” For these varied services he 
was to receive a salary of thirty-nine shillings, 
or a little less than ten dollars, a year! There 
were perquisites, however, and for the digging 
of graves and other services at funeral time 
he was entitled to receive schedule fees run- 
ning from, three to ten shillings. Among the 
other rules for this much-ordered sexton were 
the following: 


“For evening lectures you are to get the 
candles, such as the trustees shall direct, and 
illuminate the church in every part where 
places are or shall be provided to receive can- 
dles. And at the conclusion of the prayer be- 
fore sermon, you are immediately to go up and 
snuff the candles in the pulpit, and at the 
clerk’s desk. Now and at all other times, when 
there is occasion, for your going about in time 
of service to walk as softly and lightly as 
possible. 


“You are to be very careful of the silk 
hangings and cushions that they receive no in- 
jury by dust spots or otherwise, and to fold 
them smoothly to prevent wrinkling. These 
are to be used only in the day time. You are 
to put them up just before you ring the first 
bell, on the Sunday morning and to take them 
down after service in the afternoon and to lock 
them up in the place provided. Then you are 
to put up the brass arms and velvet cushion 
which with the Bible you must cover from the 


dust, whenever the church is to be swept. You 
are also to observe not to put up the hangings 
for the clerk’s desk on the morning of com- 
munion days. 

“You are to see that the pulpit door is 
always opened ready. for the minister’s en- 
trance and the Bible opened on the cushion. 

“When strangers come in, men or women, 
who appear to be at any loss for a seat, you 
are immediately to direct them to the strangers’ 
seat and if that should be full you are to show 
them any other seat in the church where you 
judge there will be most room, whether among 
the new or old seats. 

“You are to prevent as much as in you lies 
all undue noises and disorders, and suffer no 
white boys or girls to be standing or setting 
on the gallery or pulpit stairs, or to play or 
continue out of doors during divine service. 
And to stop their running out until the blessing 
is given. And if at any time you cannot pre- 
vent unruly behaviour during service you are 
immediately to step to one of the magistrates or 
elders present and inform them of the same. 


“You are always to take your own seat in the 
pew on the left side of the front door as the 
most convenient for your observing everything 
that passes within and without doors and where 
any one of the congregation who may have 
occasion to speak to you may always readily 
find you. 

“You are to keep the church carefully locked 
up when there is no service, and all the win- 
dows shut, and to be answerable for any dam- 
age received through your neglect.” 

lt always has meant much to be a servant of 
the church. The definitions of office—of its 
duties and _ privileges “alike—have passed 
through various stages since early times, but 
even in our own day they are sometimes lack- 
ing. Perhaps a hint might be taken from the 
liberal-mindedness of the Pilgrim Fathers, on 
the one hand, and the exactitude of the later 
church boards on the other hand. Somewhere 
between is the happy medium way along which 
church engagements will go most smoothly. 


“Can an intelligent man believe in the super- 
natural?” To this Dr. E. L. Pell answers: 
“Why not? Intelligent men have believed in 
spiritualism, post-futurism, Christian Science, 
war, the superman, Wall Street, theosophy, 
ghosts and eugenics. Why should they have 
any difficulty in believing in the supernatural?” 


A saloonkeeper in Cincinnati bequeathed his 
whole estate of $65,000 to asylums for’ the 
friendless, the blind, orphans and incurables. 
His lawyer states that in his last days the 
saloon man brooded over the realization that 
his business had sent many inmates to such 
institutions, and he penitently desired ‘to make 
some recompense. 


Write Dr. W. B. Riley, First Baptist Church, 
Minneapolis; Rev. N. J. Hadley, Rogers Park 
English Lutheran Church, Chicago; Rev. E. H. 
Tippett, Hough Ave. Congregational Church, 
Cleveland; Rev. Geo. H. Fickes, Dewey Ave. 
Presbyterian Church, Rochester; or Dr. Fred M. 
Gordon, Flatbush Christian Church, Brooklyn, as 
references, then write H. H. Patterson for available 
Fall dates to raise that old debt.—Adv. 
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THE MEANS OF ESCAPE 


For A Sermon To Boys 
GEORGE M. GRAHAM| 


For years the imagination of the boy had 
been fired by heroic stories of the “long drives,” 
as told by the lumberman. Boy-like, he made 
up his mind to go on one, although a few 
warned him of the hardships. When a good 
opportunity offered, he joined a crew which 
was just starting into the forest to bring out 
a drive from the head of Madomac Stream. 

Twenty-five miles over the Canadian border 
through soft snow up to the arm-pits in some 
places—this was simply the beginning of expe- 
riences. With no real cook in the crew, the 
men were obliged to exist as they could on half- 
prepared meals. Then came a cold freeze. The 
only shelters were frail tents. Through days 
of bitter early spring cold, the half-fed, half- 
frozen men awaited the breaking up of the ice 
on the river. 

To vary the boy’s misery under these condi- 
tions, the brutal half-breeds, inflamed with 
drink, started to beat him up. Fortunately, 
some one had left an ax in the place where they 
had cornered him. With this weapon in his 
hands he managed to keep them at bay until 
they were sober enough to let him alone. This 
was only one of his many bitter disillusion- 
ments. The reality dispelled all the heroic 
glamour which he had associated with “long 
drives.” 

At last the spring rains came. With the go- 
ing out of the ice the logs were started down 
the stream. Day after day the danger and 
brutality of the life he was living seemed to 
increase, and likewise increased the homesick- 
ness of the boy. Only one of his companions, 
old “Jumpin’ Joe,” a full-blooded Indian, ever 
helped or befriended him. Joe never said much, 
but his few words and grunts were the only 
kind sounds the lad heard in that wilderness. 
Sometimes the Indian warned him or helped 
him out of some predicament. With the other 
men, every day he grew more disgusted. And 
every day he came to fear their brutality more. 

If he could have done so he would have gone 
back, but between him and home lay an un- 
tracked wilderness. No man except a thorough 
woodsman had any hope of getting through it. 
Yet somewhere beyond those forests and moun- 
tains ran the Galloway River, and in its valley 
was a road that would lead him home. 

One morning the homesickness and longing 
got the best of him. He hurled his pick far out 
into the river. “Joe,” he cried, as the old Indian 
came to his side, “I can’t stand it a moment 
longer, I’m going to start for home. I don’t 
know the way. It’s over beyond those woods, 
beyond the Galloway Stream. I know you think 
I can’t find my way out. I know I am likely to 
die getting through. But I’d rather die in the 
great woods than in this crew or under the log 
jams.” 

For a moment the face of the stoical old In- 
dian was more serious than ever. His big 
hand dropped something into the boy’s palm. 
“Mine. You tak’ it.” 

“No,” said the boy, giving back the proffered 
woodman’s compass. “I have one of my own, 
Joe.” 


“Goin’ to Galloway, ugh?” the Indian re- 
peated. “Joe never there. Tell you lak’ dis. 
Look at her lot’—indicating the compass. 
“Keep in high wood. Don’ go near river. Go 
sou’-west all time. You come there all right, 
bim’ by.” God 

Carefully the boy considered what the In- 
dian had said. Don’t ever get down on the low 
river lands. Keep looking at the compass. 
Keep going southwest, and you’ll come out all 
right at Galloway stream. All day long he 
plunged through the woods, climbing along 
from one ridge of hills to another. When he 
felt the helpless, lost feeling coming over him, 
he would sit down and look at the little com- 
pass. Then a sense of assurance and security 
would come over him as he recollected the old 
Indian’s words born of the forest instinct. 

The long spring day had passed, and the 
darkness was gathering on the mountains. The 
wind was blowing again cold. Hurrying out of 
the forest, a weary boy, famished and faint, 
stopped to listen from the top of a boul- 


der on the mountainside. Cautiously he 
stepped forward, and listened as if afraid 
to believe his ears. Was that roar he 


heard only the night wind through the pines? 
Was it an illusion? Carefuly he walked a few 
yards farther on the frozen snow crust. Then 
he listened again. This time he was sure of 
the sound, and with a cry of delight he leaped 
down from rock to rock and from bank to bank 
until he stood by the roaring torrent of the 
Galloway stream. 

Yes, and there was the highway—not much 
of a road up here, perhaps, but at least a trail 
leading to the settlements. He would follow 
the road in the darkness until the door of some 
cabin would open to his tired knock, and he 
would be welcomed with real food and rest. 
Another day’s journey would bring him home. 

When we see the “long drive” of life through 
the mystic moods of childhood, how little we 
realize its real meaning. In prospect, it always 
holds out to us a certain heroic glamour. Then 
come the days when. we take up life’s respon- 
sibilities and meet the experiences we have an- 
ticipated with so much eagerness. We face a 
lesson in the significance of things. We learn 
by hard experience the taste of disappoint- 
ment, and know the weakness, selfishness and 
cruelty of the world. And like the homesick 
boy we feel that we must get away from the 
wilderness of a world of sin or we shall perish. 

The Indian had never seen the Galloway. 
But his instinct could not fail him, and that 
instinct told him how to tell his friend the right 
direction. You cannot lose an Indian in the 
woods. Neither can you lose a man who has an 
instinct for the Divine direction in this wil- 
derness of the world. 

In a way the roll-call of the heroes of faith 
which we find in the eleventh chapter of He- 
brews is suggested by this homely incident. 
They had not reached the Heavenly City, but 
they all left their witness, and they found God 
faithful to his promise. There is only one way 
to travel through the wilderness of a sinful 
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world and not get lost in it. Consult the com- 
pass of God’s Word and Christian experience 
often. Shun the valley and the flats of life. 
Keep on the heights. Hold your life ever God- 
ward, and you will be sure to come out all 
right. 

The old Indian knew the peril the boy would 
run if he tried to make his way out of the for- 
est by the valleys and lowlands. The valleys 
were flooded by the spring rains, and they of- 
fered at best but a tortuous course to the 
traveler. Mired in the bogs, caught in the tan- 
gles of the swamps, confused, exhausted, cold, 
wet, and lost in the Maine wilderness, the youth 
would never have reached the valley road. And 
one more tragedy would have been added to the 
mysteries of the woods. 


We cannot escape from the world’s sin if we 
keep close to the natural flow and downward 
currents of its life. We must climb along the 
heights far above the low river lands. The 
shallow backwaters and lagoons of its crooked 
valleys will confuse us, morally and spiritually. 
The greater the efforts we make to blunder our 
way through to freedom, the sooner comes the 
spiritual death that surely awaits us. Get back 
to the hills and never leave them. Listen to 
those who know God as well as Indian Joe 
knew the forest. Consult the soul’s compass 
often, keep going Godward, and no matter how 
perilous the wilderness or lonely the road, you 
cannot fail to reach your soul’s freedom and 
bis divine life, even as the boy reached_ his 
home beyond Galloway stream. 


The U. S. Pays Two Billion To Get A Quarter Billion 
For Treasury 
Spending Ten Dollars to Get One Like Burning House to Roast Pig 
Irving Fisher, Professor of Political Economy, Yale University 


In 1916 the federal government received 
revenue from revenue taxes on alcoholic bever- 
ages of $159,000,000 from distilled spirits and 
$89,000,000 from fermented liquors, making less 
than one-quarter of a billion altogether. This 
is less than 10 per cent of the subscriptions to 
the liberty loan, and less than 5 per cent of the 
per annum wartime Federal expenditure—pos- 
sibly less than 2 per cent; while the part de- 
rived from fermented liquors is less than 2 per 
cent of the annual cost of the Federal Govern- 
ment and perhaps less than 1 per cent. These 
taxes are of course, paid not by the industry, 
but by the consumer as a part of the two and 
one-quarter billions ($#2,225,000,000), he pays 
in the retail price of liquors, leaving two bil- 
lions ($2,000,000,000) additional cost which the 
Government does not get and which is worse 
than wasted, for the nation. It is what we 
pay to liquor dealers and producers for nar- 
cotizing us. Now that physiologists, and also 
the American Medical Association (on June 
11th inst.) condemn alcoholic beverages we are 
justified in saying that the nation loses two 
billions worth of energy in their production. 
Under prohibition the same two and one- 
quarter billions would be spent on non-alco- 
holic drinks and other things. That is the 
nation’s labor and capital now so wasted would 
be transferred into channels truly productive. 
The Government could then get the same quar- 
ter of a billion from the same people and still 
leave as it were two billions in their pockets. 
There would be that value produced in addi- 
tional. food, munitions, clothing, etc. Besides 
this transfer of productive energy there would 
also be an increase of productive energy. HEx- 
periments show that two to four- glasses of 
beer a day will impair the work done in type- 
setting by 8 per cent, increase the time re- 
quired for heavy mountain marches 22 per cent, 
and accuracy in shooting under severe army 
tests 30 per cent. 


Assuming the total alcohol used in the United 
States te he consumed uniformly among its 
families and assuming as in the typesetting ex- 
periment that each daily glass of beer reduces 


productively 2 per cent to 4 per cent, it fol- 
lows that the productivity of labor in the 
United States would be increased from 10 per 
cent to 20 per cent by prohibition. But if as is 
the fact the consumption is unequally dis- 


_ tributed the impairment will, of course, be 


greater, that is, ten glasses of beer will pro- 
duce more than twice the impairment of five 
glasses. Therefore, 10 per cent increase is a 
safe minimum. More direct evidence is avail- 
able. In Russia textile mills have increased 
productivity 9 per cent since vodka prohibition 
and in textile mills the pace is almost rigidly 
fixed by machinery. The Russian minister of 
Finance reports that in mining districts the 
increased productivity has been 380 per cent. 
Observers in Finland find in mining districts 
an increase of 50 per cent. A Connec- 
ticut manufacturer who made ae eareful 
reckoning as to what drunkenness among 
his employes cost him found that its elimina- 
tion alone, without eliminating moderate drink- 
ing, would increase his factory output over 20 
per cent. Consequently in view of all these 
and other facts we are safe in concluding that 
labor productivity would be increased at least 
10 per cent through prohibition so that the 
wages and profits in territory now wet would 
expand ove  *“ ~*r cent. Basing estimates for 
1917 on figures vu. Professor King, of Wiscon- 
sin, for 1909 and 1910 the present total income 
of the people of the United States representing 
the entire national productive energy is about 
forty-five billion dollars ($45,000,000,000), of 
which three-fourths consists of wages and 
profits. Assume that the remainder, consisting 
of interests, rents, etc., is not increased through 
prohibition and count only the thirty-three bil- 
lion ($33,000,000,000) of wages and _ profits. 
Most of this is produced in wet territory where 
our large cities and industries are. A rough 
study shows that two-thirds of our national 
wealth is in the wet area, also three-fourths of 
our corporate incomes and four-fifths of our 
personal incomes subject to income tax, there- 
fore, at least two-thirds of the nation’s wages 
and profits are produced in wet area or over 
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twenty-two billions. Applying the estimated 
possible increase of 10 per cent we discover 
that we would at least gain in added production 
through the release of human energy two and 
two-tenths ($2,200,000,000) billions. This is in 
addition to the two billions saved merely by 
transferring our energies from alcohol produc- 
tion to something possessing true value. The 
gain through the transfer of energy and the 
gain through the increase of energy are to- 
gether therefore over four billions, without 
counting the indirect saving usually empha- 
sized in connection with the moral side by 
saving the cost of jails, almshouses, asylums, 
etc., nor counting the economic saving from 
reducing the death rate. It is, therefore, penny- 
wise and pound-foolish to argue that prohi- 
bition destroys revenue—it simply requires a 
transfer of taxes from alcoholic beverages to 
non-alcoholic beverages and the other produc- 
tions to which our energies would be trans- 
ferred. My colleague, Professor Adams, has 
suggested a definite scheme for new tax levies. 
Other schemes are easy to construct. Congress 
can do this. The net result will obviously not 
be additional econemiec or tax burdens, but 
quite to the contrary. One might as well argue 


against a public health measure to reduce the 
death rate on the ground that it would reduce 
inheritance taxes. To keep alcohol for revenue 
is as comical as Charles Lamb’s description of 
the Chinese method of roasting a pig by burn- 
ing down a house with the pig inside. Hven 
without laying new taxes the old ones would 
automatically yield more revenue. The income 
tax, for instance, would yield at least 10 per 
cent more without increasing the rate. This 
expansion alone would yield thirty or forty 
million dollars. Most other tax yields would 
increase correspondingly, we could even for the 
present let our present proposed tax bills 
alone and take a quarter or half a billion out of 
the billion oversubscribed for the Liberty Loan. 
Statesmanship is interested in developing the 
full strength of the nation out of which all 
taxes must be paid. Russia was more depend- 
ent on income from vodka than we are on in- 
come from our liquors. But after prohibition 
heads of large concerns in Russia employing 
labor have said they would pay in cold cash 
sums necessary to cover the deficit in revenue 
and could afford it easily from the larger in- 
comes derived from increased capacity of the 
employes. 


A WAR TIME MEASURE 


FRED G. 


Gather up the fragments—that nothing be 
lost. John 6:12. 

A great company had followed the Master all 
day, and looking over them he had noticed that 
none of them had made any provision for eat- 
ing. He spoke to one of the disciples, but he 
declared it would be impossible to finance such 
an undertaking as to feed that great multitude 
of people, for there were five thousand men 
besides the women and children. Then he 
turned to another of the disciples and inquired 
of him if no one had brought anything, and he 
had replied that nobody appeared to have any- 
thing except a little lad who was itchingly 
fingering a lunch his mother had put up for 
him. Then the Master said, “Tell the people 
to sit down on the grass.” Then he asked the 
little boy to give him his lunch, and something 
in the Master’s eye claimed the boy’s service 
and he unquestioningly handed his little store 
of food to him. Then the Master bade the 
disciples take the baskets they were in the 
habit of carrying, and wherein they placed the 
necessities for their journeys, and lifting up his 
eyes to heaven, he prayed the Father for divine 
power to multiply the loaves and fishes, and 
then he commenced to break them and filled 
the baskets full and sent the disciples among 
the multitudes and they distributed of the 
loaves and fishes sufficient so that all were 
filled. Then when everybody was satisfied, the 
Master did a unique thing, he told the disciples 
to go through where the people had been eating 
and gather up the fragments, and each man 
filled his basket with the broken pieces of 
bread, and they therefore had the wherewithal 
to sustain them for several meals in the future. 

And the question immediately comes to us, 
why did He who was Divine bother about gath- 
ering up the scraps. He said on one occasion 
that he could have prayed the Father and he 
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would have sent to him twelve legions of 
angels. And it might be equally true that he 
could have prayed the Father at any time and 
the Father would have twelve wagon loads of 
bread. And yet he gathered up the fragments 
that nothing should be lost. But he gathered 
them up, not in spite of his being divine, but 
because he was divine. He did not gather up 
the fragments because he had to, he gathered 
them because it was part of the glory of his 
divine soul that he had instinctively a deep- 
rocted horror of waste and loss. 


We here in America are notoriously wasteful. 
We squander enough every year to feed Europe. 
It is part of our national godlessness. Thrifti- 
ness, if not next, is near to godliness. The 
Scotch people of the old type were deeply reli- 
gious. Religion was worked into every fiber of 
their being. And the thriftiness of the Scotch- 
man has become proverbial. 


Germany has attained to her present power 
largely by this policy of gathering up the frag- 
ments and letting positively nothing be lost. 
She has reached out by the hand of science and 
into every nook and cranny of her national life 
she has assiduously, for years past, gathered up 
every fragment, and conserved it for the pur- 
pose of building up ber commerce and her 
power. She has climbed to where she threat- 
ened to attain to commercial supremacy by this 
means. We and the English in the building of 
our engines were quite content to lose many 
fragments of power. We got all we wanted to 
enable us to keep ahead. We lost fragment 
after fragment of power while we conveyed our 
coal gas through miles of piping, and then back 
again into our gas engine; but German engi- 
neers went ahead and built the coal roasting 
retort into the engine, utilized even the smoke 
that went up the chimney, until today German 
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gas engines may be found in many of the 
greatest power stations of the world. They let 
nothing be lost, not even the peelings from the 
potatoes, and today, much as we deplore it, 
self-contained because of her ceaseless policy 
of conservation and frugality, she is holding 
the world at bay. 


But a writer in one of our most go-ahead 
Philadelphia newspapers claimed just before 
the war that we had not yet gotten down to 
farming as a business. He said we were only 
wasters; manure wasters, fodder wasters, 
straw wasters, soil westers, and pre-eminently 
wasters of the vegetable matter in the soil. 
The fact remains that not only in farming but 
in every sphere of our national life we are 
becoming awakened to the fact that we are 
letting the fragments, and some of them are 
chunks, rot and waste, but we are going to 
gather them up and let nothing be lost. 


It is truly surprising what tremendous wealth 
there is in gathering up the fragments. The 
Association of Junk Dealers reports that in 
five years fourteen million dollars’ worth of 
pure tin has been gathered trom the cans 
thrown in the alleys and back yards of our 
cities. 


A few years ago the city used to hire men to 
empty the ash scows containing the rubbish 
and refuse from the city. Then rag picking 
was not thought to be much of a business. 
But men have come to see what a precious 
fragment these rubbish heaps contain. Only 
a few years ago an Italian firm paid the goy- 
ernment the sum of eighty thousand dollars 
for the privilege of picking over the rubbish 
and gathering up the fragments so that nothing 
should be lost. 


They have even taken to washing the air and 
gathering the fragments contained therein. 
They wash the air that comes from the. school 
rooms, and they wash the air that comes from 
the factories, and sometimes they get as much 
as four or five buckets of mud from it. It is, 
however, the washings from the air of the 
jewelry factories that are of most value. They 
collect the fragments that come from the buf- 
fing and polishing machines, and they have in 
a short while recovered enough gold and plati- 
num to pay for the installation of the machines. 


Every year resourceful and far-seeing men 
get rich on what the careless throw away. It 
is a story that is often told how someone 
questioned a mustard manufacturer as to how 
he could be expected to get rich on the sale of 
mustard when people used so little of it, and 
he replied he got rich not on the mustard that 
people eat, but on that which they left on their 
plates. Yet it is not meant that other men 
shall get rich on our wastefulness. It is meant 
that we should enrich ourselves. We must 
utilize every stick and every straw and crust, 
planning, designing, scheming to make every- 
thing minister to the one great end of building 
up life. 


In every direction this must be our aim. Not 
only in material things, but in other commodi- 
ties. We must gather up the fragments and 
let nothing be lost. Let us gather up the frag- 
ments of our time. Let nothing be lost, not 


even the minutes. When John Wesley got 
through preaching at one point, and the mud 
and missiles were flying thick, he tells us quite 
casually that when he got to his carriage, he 
tock from his pocket one of the Greek authors 
and unconcernedly perused the volume while 
on his way to another point. But then that 
was his great ambition, to gather up every 
fragment of time. In this he was an artist. 
The reproof that the lives of great men almost 
always bring to us is that they gather up 
positively every fragment of time, while we 
who are built of inferior stuff let minutes and 
hours and days recklessly go to waste. 

Then let us gather up the fragments of our 
emotion. Commercially, emotion is of much 
more real value than money. The impulse to 
do things is of infinitely more value than the 
money by which we are enabled to do them. 
But there is lots of it just runs away to waste 
in every life. It was a terrible sight to anyone 
who abhorred waste to see those millions and 
millions of gallons of water running over the 
falls at Niagara. Every drop of water that fell 
over those rocks represented so much power 
and it was all running to waste. Then some- 
one went ahead and put some machinery under- 
neath, and saved some of the power, and gen- 
erated electricity by it, and lighted the streets 
and the homes, warmed the rooms, drove ma- 
chines, and did many other things that tended 
toward the building up of human life. And 
there are at times great Niagaras of religious 
emotion toppling over the rocks and lost. 
When we have all our camp meetings going 
and the people are all singing, and all the con- 
ferences going and the people are all praying, 
and the conventions going and the people all 
talking, then the waters of religious emotion 
present a tremendous volume. But a lot of it 
is lost. It just goes tumbling and rumbling 
over the cliffs and is lost in the stream below. 
Maybe the main portion of this great cataract 
of religious emotion generated by the confer- 
ences and the camp meetings will always be 
lost. But let us gather up some fragments and 
make them sustain us in some form of Chris- 
tian activity. 

And so from this little incident by the sea 
of Galilee we may learn a lesson, a lesson 
which at this time it is imperative that we 
practice. The Master set us the example so 
many years ago, but we have been slow to 
heed it. 

Yet in this time, when the need of the world 
is so appalling, to waste is not only unchristian, 
it is criminal. 


THE LAST ONE. 


Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, once went to 
see one of his parishioners, a lady with a 
prodigious family, which had recently been in- 
creased. As he rose to leave, the lady stopped 
him with: “But you haven’t seen my last 
baby.” “No,” he quickly replied, “and I never 
expect to!” Then he flied. 


Advantages of a Money Raising Campaign: (1st) 
usually all needed money raised; (2nd) Congrega- 
tion revived and rejuvenated—a genuine revival; 
(3d) Community awakened; (4th) Increase in cur- 
rent expense, Write H. H, Patterson.—Adv. 
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THE BIBLE AND PROGRESS 
WOODROW WILSON 


On the Ter-centenary of the translation of the Bible into the English Language 


I come here tonight to speak of the Bible as 
the Book of the people, not the book of the 
minister of the gospel, not the special book of 
the priest from which to set forth some occult, 
unknown doctrine withheld from the common 
understanding of men, but a great book of reve- 
lation—the people’s book of revelation. For it 
seems to me that the Bible has revealed the peo- 
ple to themselves. I wonder how many persons 
realize the significance for English-speaking 
peoples of the translation of the Bible into the 
English tongue. Up to the time of the transla- 
tion of the Bible into English, it was a book for 
long ages withheld from the perusal of the peo- 
ples of other languages and of other tongues, 
and not a little of the history of liberty lies in 
the circumstance that the moving sentences of 
this book were made familiar to the ears and 
the understanding of those peoples who have 
led mankind in exhibiting the forms of govern- 
ment and the impulses of reform which have 
made for freedom and for self-government 
among mankind. 


For this is a book which reveals men unto 
themselves, not as creatures in bondage, not as 
men under human authority, not as those bid- 
den to take counsel and command of any human 
source. It reveals every. man to himself as a 
distinct moral agent, responsible not to men, 
not even to those men whom he has put over 
him in authority, but responsible through his 
own conscience to his Lord and Maker. When- 
ever a man sees this vision he stands up a free 
man, whatever may be the government under 
which he lives, if he sees beyond the circum- 
stances of his own life. 


I heard a very eloquent sermon today from 
an honored gentleman who is with us tonight. 
He was speaking upon the effect of a knowledge 
of the future life upon our conduct in this life. 
And it seemed to me that as I listened to him 
I saw the flames of those fires rekindled at 
which the martyrs died—died forgetful of their 
pain, with praise and thanksgiving upon their 
lips, that they had the opportunity to render 
their testimony that this was not the life for 
which they had lived, but that there was a 
house builded in the heavens, not built of men, 
but built of God, to the vision of which they had 
lifted their eyes as they passed through the 
world, which gave them courage to fear no man, 
but to serve God. And I thought that all the 
records of heroism, of the great things that had 
illustrated human life, were summed up in the 
power of men to see that vision. 


Our present life is a very imperfect and dis- 
appointing thing. We do not judge our own 
conduct in the privacy of our own closets by 
the standard of expediency by which we are 
daily and hourly.governed. We know that there 
is a standard set for us in the heavens, a stand- 
ard revealed to us in this book which is the 
fixed and eternal standard by which we judge 
ourselves, and as we read this book it seems 
to us that the pages of our own hearts are laid 
open before us for our own perusal. This is 
the people’s book of revelation, revelation of 


themselves not alone, but revelation of life and 
of peace. You know that human life is a con- 
stant struggle. For a man who has lost the 
sense of struggle life has ceased. 


I believe that my confidence in the judgment 
of the people in matters political is based upon 
my knowledge that the men who are strugling 
are the men who know; that the men who are 
in the midst of the great effort to keep them- 
selves steady in the pressure and rush of life 
are the men who know the significance of the 
pressure and the rush of life, and that they, the 
men on the make, are the men to whom to go 
for your judgments of what life is and what its 
problems are. And in this book there is peace 
simply because we read here the object of the 
struggle. No man is satisfied with himself as 
the object of the struggle. 


There is a very interesting phrase ‘that con- 
stantly comes to our lips which we perhaps 
do not often enough interpret in its true mean- 
ing. We see many a young man start out in life ~ 
with apparently only this object in view—to 
make name and fame and power for himself, 
and there comes a time of maturity and reflec- 
tion when we say of him, “He has come to him- 
self.” When may I say that I have come to 
myself? Only when I have come to rec- 
ognize my true relations with the rest of 
the world. We speak of a man losing himself 
in a desert. If you reflect a moment you will 
see that is the only thing he has not lost. He 
himself is there. What he means when he says 
that he has lost himself is that he has lost all 
the rest of the world. He has nothing to steer 
by. He does not know where any human habi- 
tation lies. He does not know where any beaten 
path and highway is. If he could establish his 
relationship with anything else in the world he 
would have found himself. Let it serve as a 
picture. 


A man has found himself when he has found 
his relation to the rest of the universe, and 
here is the book in which those relations are 
set forth. And so when you see a man going 
along the highways of life with his gaze lifted 
above the road, lifted to the sloping ways in 
front of him, then be careful of that man and 
get out of his way. He knows the kingdom for 
which he is bound. He has seen the revelation 
of himself and of his relations to mankind. He 
has seen the revelations of his relation to God 
and his Maker, and therefore he has seen his 
responsibility in the world. This is the revela- 
tion of life and of peace. I do not know that 
peace lies in constant accommodation. I was 
once asked if I would take part-in a great peace 
conference, and I said, “Yes; if I may speak in 
favor of war’—not the war which we seek to 
avoid, not the senseless and useless and pas- 
sionate shedding of human blood, but the only 
war that brings peace, the war with human pas- 
sions and the war with human wrong—the war 
which is that untiring and unending process of 
reform from which no man can refrain and. get 
peace, 
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No man can sit down and withhold his hands 
from the warfare against wrong and get peace 
out of his acquiescence. The most solid and 
satisfying peace is that which comes from this 
constant spiritual warfare, and there are times 
jn the history of nations when they must take 
up the crude instruments of bloodshed in order 
to vindicate spiritual conceptions. For liberty 
is a spiritual conception, and when men take 
up arms to set other men free, there is some- 
thing sacred and holy in the warfare. I will 
not cry “peace” so long as there is sin and 
wrong in the world. And this great book does 
not teach any doctrine of peace so long as there 
is sin to be combated and overcome in one’s 
own heart and in the great moving force of 
human society. 


And so it seems to me that we must look 
upon the Bible as the great charter of the hu- 
man soul—as the “Magna Charta” of the hu- 
man soul. You know the interesting circum- 
stances which gave rise to the Magna Charta. 
You know the moving scene that was enacted 
upon the heath at Runnymede. You know how 
the barons of England, representing the people 
of England—for they consciously represented 
the people of England—met upon that historic 
spot and parleyed with John, the King. They 
said, “We will come to terms with you here.” 
They said, “There are certain inalienable rights 
of English-speaking men which you must ob- 
serve. They are not given by you, they can not 
be taken away by you. Sign your name here 
to this parchment upon which these rights are 
written and we are your subjects. Refuse to 
put your name to this document and we are 
your sworn enemies. Here are our swords to 
prove it.” 

The franchise of human liberty made the 
basis of a bargain with a king. There are kings 
upon the pages of Scripture, but do you think 
of any king in Scripture as anything else than a 
mere man? There was the great King David, of 
a line blessed because the line from which 
should spring our Lord and Saviour, a man 
marked in the history of mankind as the chosen 
instrument of God to do justice and exalt right- 
eousness in the people. 

But what does this Bible do for David? Does 
it utter eulogies upon him? Does it conceal his 
faults and magnify his virtues? Does it set him 
up as a great statesman would be set up in a 
modern biography? No; the book in which his 
annals are written strips the mask from David, 
strips every shred of counterfeit and conceal- 
ment from him and shows him as indeed an 
instrument of God, but a sinful and selfish man, 
and the verdict of the Bible is that David, like 
other men, was one day to stand naked before 
the judgment seat of God and be judged not as 
aking butasaman. Is not this the book of the 
people? Is there any man in this Holy Scrip- 
ture who is exempted from the common stand- 
ard and judgment? How these pages teem with 
the masses of mankind. Are these the annals 
of the great? These are the annals of the peo- 
ple—of the common run of men. 1 

The New Testament is the history of the life 
and the testimony of common men who rallied 
to the fellowship of Jesus Christ and who by 
their faith and preaching remade a world that 
was under the thrall of the Roman army. This 
is the history of the triumph of the human spir- 


it, in the persons of humble men. And how 
many sorts of men march across the pages, 
how infinite is the variety of. human circum- 
stance and of human dealings and of human 
heroism and love! Is this a picture of extra- 
ordinary things? This is a picture of the com- 
mon life of mankind. It is a mirror held up for 
men’s hearts, and it is in this mirror that we 
marvel to see ourselves portrayed. 

How like to the Scripture is all great litera- 
ture! What is it that entrances us when we 
read of Shakespeare? It is the consciousness 
that this man, this all-observing mind, saw men 
of every cast and kind as they were in their 
habits, as they lived. And as passage succeeds 
passage we seem to see the characters of our- 
selves and our friends portrayed by this ancient 
writer, and a play of Shakespeare is just as 
modern today as upon the day it was penned 
and first enacted. And the Bible is without age 
or date or time. It is a picture of the human 
heart displayed for all ages and for all sorts 
and conditions of men. Moreover, the Bible 
does what is so invaluable in human life—it 
classifies moral values. It apprises us that men 
are not judged according to their wits, but ac- 
cording to their characters—that the last of 
every man’s reputation is his truthfulness, his 
squaring his conduct with the standards that he 
knew to be the standard of purity and recti- 
tude. 

How many a man we appraise as great today 
whom we do not admire as noble! A man may 
have great power and small character. And the 
sweet praise of mankind lies not in their ad- 
miration of the smartness with which the thing 
was accomplished, but in that lingering love 
which apprises men that one of their fellows 
has gone out of life to his own reckoning, 
where he is sure of the blessed verdict, “Well 
done ,good and faithful servant.” 

Did you ever look about you in any great city, 
in any great capital, at the statues which have 
been erected in it? To whom are these statues 
erected? Are they erected to the men who have 
piled fortunes about them? I do not know of 
any such statue anywhere, unless after he had 
accumulated his fortune the man bestowed it 
in beneficence upon his fellow men, and along- 
side of him will stand a statue of another mean- 
ing, for it is easy to give money away. I heard 
a friend of mine say that the standard of gen- 
erosity was not the amount you gave away, but 
the amount you had left. It is easy to give away 
of your abundance; but look at the next statue, 
the next statue, and the next in the market 
place of great cities, and whom will you see? 
You will see here a soldier who gave his life 
to serve, not his own ends, but the interests 
and the purposes of his country. 

I would be the last to disparage any of the 
ordinary occupations of life, but I want to ask 
you this question: Did you ever see anybody 
who had lost a son hang up his yardstick over 
the mantelpiece? Have you not seen many 
families who had lost their sons hang up their 
muskets and their swords over the mantelpiece? 
What is the difference between the yardstick 
and the musket? There is nothing but perfect 
honor in the use of the yardstick, but the yard- 
stick was used for the man’s own interest, for 
his own self-support. It was used merely to 
fulfill the necessary exigencies of life, whereas 
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the musket was used to serve no possible pur- 
pose of his own. He took every risk without 
any possibility of profit. The musket is a sym- 
bol of self-sacrifice and the yardstick is not. 
A man will instinctively elevate the one as 
the symbol of honor and never dream of using 
the other as a symbol of distinction. 


Doesn’t that cut pretty deep, and don’t you 
know why the soldier has his monument as 
against the civilian’s? The civilian may have 
served his State—he also—and here and _ there 
you may see a statesman’s statue, but the civ- 
ilian has generally served his country—has 
often served his country, at any rate—with 
some idea of promoting his own interests, 
whereas the soldier has everything to lose and 
nothing but the gratitude of his fellow men to 
win. 

Let every man pray that he may in some true 
sense be a soldier of fortune, that he may have 
the good fortune to spend his energies and his 
life in the service of his fellow men in order 
that he may die to be recorded upon the rolls of 
those who have not thought of themselves, but 
have thought of those whom they served. Isn’t 
this the lesson of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ? Am I not reminding you of these com- 
mon judgments of our life, simply expounding 
to you this book of revelation, this book which 
reveals the common man to himself, which 
strips life of its disguises and its pretenses and 
elevates those standards by which alone true 
greatness and true strength and true valor are 
assessed? 

We do not judge progress by material stand- 
ards. America is not ahead of the other nations 
of the world because she is rich. Nothing makes 
America great except her thoughts, except her 
ideals, except her acceptance of those standards 
of judgment which are written large upon these 
pages of revelation. America has all along 
claimed the distinction of setting this example 
to the civilized world—that men were to think 
of one another, that governments were to be set 
up for the service of the people, that men were 
to be judged by these moral standards which 
pay no regard to rank or birth or conditions, 
but which assess every man according to his 
single and individual value. This is the mean- 
ing of this charter of the human soul. This is 
the standard by which men and nations have 
more and more come to be judged. And so the 
form has consisted in nothing more nor less 
than this—in trying to conform actual condi- 
tions, in trying to square actual laws with the 
right judgments of human conduct and more 
than liberty. 

That is the reason that the Bible has stood at 
the back of progress. That is the reason that 
reform has come not from the top but from the 
bottom. If you are ever tempted to let a gov- 
ernment reform itself, I ask you to look back in 
the pages of history and find me a government 
that reformed itself. If you are ever tempted 
to let a party attempt to reform itself, I ask 
you to find a party that ever reformed itself. 

A tree is not nourished by its bloom and by 
its fruit. It is nourished by its roots, which 
are down deep in the common and hidden soil, 
and every process of purification and rectifica- 


tion comes from the bottom—not from the top. 


It comes from the masses of struggling human 
beings. It comes from the intinctive efforts of 


millions of human hearts trying to beat their 
way up into the light and into the hope of the 
future. 

Parties are reformed and governments are 
corrected by the impulses coming out of the 
hearts of those who never exercised authority 
and never organized parties. Those are the 
sources of strength, and I pray God that these 
sources may never cease to be spiritualized by 
the immortal subjections of these words of in- 
spiration of the Bible. 


If any statesman sunk in the practices which 


debase a nation will but read this sin- 
gle book, he will go to his ‘prayers 
abashed. Do you not realize that there is a 


whole literature in the Bible? It is not one 
book, but a score of books. Do you realize what 
literature is? I am sometimes sorry to see the 
great classics of our English literature used 
in the schools as textbooks, because I am afraid 
that little children may gain the impression 
that these are formal lessons to be learned. 
There is no great book in any language that 
is not the spontaneous outpouring of some great 
mind on the cry of some great heart. And the 
reason that poetry moves us more than prose 
does is that it is the rhythmic and passionate 
voice of some great spirit that has seen more 
than his fellow men can see. 


I have found more true politics in the poets 
of the English-speaking race than I have ever 
found in all the formal treatises on political 
science. There is more of the spirit of our own 
institutions in a few lines of Tennyson than in 
all the textbooks on governments put together: 
A nation still, the rules and the ruled, 

Some sense of duty, something of a faith, 

Some reverence for the laws ourselves have 
made, 

Some patient force to change them when we. 
will, 

Some civic manhood firm against the crowd. 

Can you find summed up the manly, self-help- 
ing spirit of Saxon liberty anywhere better than 
in those few lines? Men afraid of nobody, afraid 
of nothing but their own passions, on guard 
against being caught unaware by their own sud- 
den impulses and so getting their grapple upon 
life in firm set institutions, some reverence for 
the laws themselves have made, some patience, 
not passionate force, to change them when they 
will, some civic manhood firm against the 
crowd. Literature is revelation of the human 
spirit, and within the covers of the Bible is a 
whole lot of literature, prose and poetry, his- 
tory and rhapsody, the sober narration of the 
ecstacy of human excitement—things that ring 
in one’s ears like songs never to be forgotten. 
And so I say let us never forget that these deep 
sources, these wells of inspiration, must always 
be our sources of refreshment and of renewal. 
Then no man can put unjust power upon us. 
We shall live in that chartered liberty in which 
a man sees the things unseen, in which he 
knows that he is bound for a country in which 
there are no questions mooted any longer of 
right or wrong. 

Can you imagine a man who did not believe 
these words, who did not believe in the future 
life, standing up and doing what has been the 
heart and center of liberty always—standing 
up before the king himself and saying, “Sir, 
you have sinned and done wrong in the sight 
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of God, and I am his messenger of judgment 
to pronounce upon you the condemnation of 
Almighty God. You may silence me, you may 
send me to my reckoning with my Maker, but 
you can not silence or reverse the judgment.” 
That is what a man feels whose faith is rooted 
in the Bible. -And the man whose faith is 
rooted in the Bible knows that reform can not 
be stayed, that the finger of God that moves 
upon the face of the nations is against every 
man that plots the nation’s downfall or the 
people’s deceit; that these men are simply grop- 
ing and staggering in their ignorance to a 
fearful day of judgment; and that whether one 
generation witnesses it or not the glad day of 
revelation and of freedom will come in which 
men will sing by the host of the coming of the 
Lord in His glory, and all of those will be for- 
gotten—those little, scheming, contemptible 
creatures that forgot the image of God and 
tried to frame men according to the image of 
the evil one. 


You may remember that allegorical narrative 
in the Old Testament of those who searched 
through one cavern after another cutting the 


holes in the walls and going into the secret’ 
places where all sorts of noisome things were 
worshipped. Men do not dare to let the sun 
shine in upon such things and upon such oc- 
cupations and worships. And so I say there 
will be no halt to the great movement of the 
armies of reform until men forget their God, 
until they forget this charter of their liberty. 
Let no man suppose that progress can be di- 
vorced from religion or that there is any other 
platform for the ministers of reform than the 
platform written in the utterances of our Lord 
and Saviour. 

America was born a Christian nation. Amer- 
ica was born to exemplify that devotion to the 
elements of righteousness which are derived 
from the revelations of Holy Scripture. 

I have a very simple thing to ask of you. I 
ask of every man and woman that from this 
night on they will realize that part of the des- 
tiny of America lies in their daily perusal of 
this great book of revelations—that if they 
would see America free and pure they will 
make their own spirits free and pure by this 
baptism of the Holy Scripture. 


VOTING FOR SERMON SUBJECTS. 


Rev. James Aiken Smith, pastor of Presby- 
terian Church, Concordia, Kans., gave to his 
congregation the following card containing a 
list of virtues of which they were to choose 
seven, upon which he promised to preach on 
Sunday evenings. 

After the selection had been made the list 
was printed on a “blotter,” which is also re- 
produced: 


Seven Cardinal Virtues 
WHAT ARE THEY? 


We give you an opportunity to express your opin- 
ton. Here is a suggestive list arranged alphabetical- 
ly. Choose seven, or add any other not mentioned, 
which you deem essential. 
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The SEVEN chosen by the largest number will 
be used as subjects of Sermon-Lectures at the First 
Presbyterian Chureh Sunday evenings, beginning 
May 20th., 1917. 

Check up your list and place in offering plate or 
hand to usher, not later than May the 13th, 


JAMES ATKIN SMITH, Minister. 


BLOT OUT 
“The Seven Deadly Sins’ 


CULTIVATE 


“The Seven Cardinal Virtues” 


Which Were Chosen By 


The Presbyterian Congregation 


CONCORDIA, KANSAS 
As The Most Fundamental to Character. 


JAMES AIKIN SMITH, 


THE MINISTBR 


Will Deliver Sunday Evening Sermon-Lec- 
tures on Them as Follows: 


May Unselfishness. 


May 27 Reverence. 
June 3 Purity. 
June 10 Faithfulness. 
June 17  Selfcontrol. 
June 24 Honesty. 
July 1 Courage. 


These are in reverse order of importance 
as indicated. by the number of votes for 
each. Courage and Honesty were a tie for 
first place. 


The Junior Choir Will Lead the Song 
Service. 


A WELCOME FOR ALL. 
All. Conflicting Dates 


Blot Them Out! 
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METHODS OF CHURCH WORK 


E. A. KING 


The month of August is usually a hard month 
with the church. Perhaps July has been the 
vacation month for the minister and he returns 
to his work somewhat refreshed but finds his 
people either away from town or tired and 
weary with the heat of the summer. Unless he 
plans for these contingencies he is liable to suf- 
fer much discouragement. 


Every church, like every preacher, has its dif- 
ficult month in the year, a time of severe trial 
and test of loyalty. This is the hot summer 
period, usually in August. The wise minister is 
one who recognizes the conditions as they are 
and either is easy on the people or else devises 
ways and means for their comfort. 


In the June Expositor (page 798) we related 
the experience of a minister in Tilden, Neb., who 
actually created a summer Sunday night con- 
gregation by utilizing the church yard, making 
an out-door service possible. It cost him two 
days’ hard work, with the co-operation of his 
congregation, but he did the work himself and 
was rewarded with large audiences and re- 
newed enthusiasm among his members. 


Some churches introduce electric fans, some 
serve lemonade, and some change the whole 
order of service making the Sunday evenings 
entertaining. In many communities it is the 
plan to combine several churches into one eve- 
ning meeting out-of-doors with the ministers 
tanking turns in speaking. There must be some 
extra planning for this month or the meetings 
should be given up. In some very warm sec- 
tions of the country where the congregations 
are small and the buildings unusually hot the 
evening service is given up for July and Au- 
gust if there are other churches open in the 
town. It is a perplexing month at best but 
the gospel is needed more in August than in 
January. 

* * * 


We cannot avoid mention of the war. While 
we realize that there must be some very wide 
differences in point-of-view among our readers 
we believe that we are all loyal to our goy- 
ernment. Our churches are made up of Ameri- 
can citizens upon whom are falling the burdens 
of this war. As ministers we can do a great 
deal to help them and our government at the 
same time. We can all work through the Red 
Cross and the Y. M. C. A. Any one who has 
not read the history of the Red Cross should 
read Clara Barton’s history and then Miss 
Mabel Boardman’s “Under the Red Cross Flag” 
(Lippincotts). This latter volume is up-to-date 
and wonderfully interesting. Every minister 
ought to read it now. The Y. M. C. A. will 
need our services in many ways. Ns 

A large number of churches are publishing 
lists of young men who have enlisted called 
“The Roll of Honor.” The churches ought to 
keep a special eye on them and care for them 
in every way possible. The church ought to be 
in the vanguard of any helpful service it can 


render to the men and women who devote them- 
selves to the work of the army. 
* * * 

We wish to thank all those who have sent 
printed matter or letters for this department 
to Rev. E. A. King, 73 South 15th St., San Jose, 
California. 


CHURCH ADVERTISING. 

We wish to call attention to some modern 
methods of advertising the church—methods 
that any ordinary city church can use. 

First, the facts: a daily newspaper in a 
fair-sized city where morals were reasonably 
good counted the attendance at 33 churches 
one Sunday morning. Out of a total mem- 
bership of 15,138 there were present 873 men, 
1,864 women, and 288 children or a total of 
3,025. This is a fair sample of church at- 
tendance in many cities and towns, but the 
places of amusement are usually full—all of 
them, night after night, and included in the 
audiences are hundreds of church members 
who seldom go to church. It is not wholly 
fair to say that the difference in attendance 
is due to advertising, but the amusement 
houses do advertise and most of the churches 
do not. 

Second. Churches that advertise do get the 
people. One down town church we know of in 
a large eastern city used a band of music one 
Sunday evening. It marched and played for 
30 blocks and brought up at the church door. 
A crowd of people followed and filled the 
church. The minister then preached the gos- 
pel to this crowd. 3 

It is the custom in many cities to use ad- 
vertising space in the daily papers to announce 
the Sunday program. There are different ways 
of doing this. There is the dignified an- 
nouncement with dependence upon the sérmon 
subjects. There is the sensational adver- 
tisement deliberately calculated to draw a 
“curious” crowd. There is the appeal to the 
“sensation monger” pure and simple. Occa- 
sionally some ministers put on a purely vaude- 
ville show concluding with an ordinary sermon. 

We have seen them all at work. The min- 
ister who feels it necessary to “run a show” 
before he can preach is very liable to create 
the impression that he is, himself, unable to 
command a serious hearing. Two results are 
liable to follow, namely, the preliminary “show” 
material will sometime peter out and when 
the “ring master” departs the church itself is 
given a serious setback and the successor is | 
put in a hard place. It is quite possible that. 
large numbers of people will attend for the 
sake of the “fun” and miss the point that at. 
the heart of all true religion is sacredness) 
and mystery. When these two elements are 
lacking worship as such is impossible and soul 
culture out of the question. 

Third. Churches may advertise—in fact they 
must advertise or “go to seed.” If in no other 
way, the members of a church must “talk up” 
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their church, their minister, his fine sermons, 
the good music and the spiritual benefits to be 
had by attendance. This is absolutely the best 
kind of church advertising, it is personal work 
and it is genuine. 

One the most common methods is to take 
space in the daily papers every- Saturday or 
Sunday morning. The cost is not heavy and 
the extra offerings will easily pay their cost. 
Such announcements should be at least ‘‘sober” 
and they should not exaggerate. However, the 
announcement should be carefully worded so 
as to attract attention. For example, some 
time ago we planned a review of Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s “Raymond.” In order to let people 
know about it we might have stated the bare 
fact in the daily paper, but we placed at the 
top of the space, in large black type, this 
question, “Are The Dead Alive?” and then con- 
cluded the announcement. On Sunday evening 
there was a large and enthusiastic audience 
and most of them came because they saw the 
announcement in the paper. - 

The EXPOSITOR is constantly bringing ou 
new and novel ways of advertising. We have 
prepared the following index for our readers 
who preserve their magazines. Vol. XVII, 
pages 40, 119, 146, 147, 243, 246, 247, 290, 378, 
375, 482, 519, 599, 640, 644, 648, 781 (783), (851), 
854, 922, 923, 989, 1071. The above references 
give but a faint idea of how the EXPOSITOR 
undertakes to help ministers in their struggle 
for success. There is no magazine or book 
that renders equal service. 

We believe in using the stereopticon and 
moving pictures and musical programs and in 
fact any dignified, uplifting method, but there 
is no excuse for a minister who depends on 
these things. The preacher is a preacher above 
everything else. He should not allow any man, 
or instrument, to become the supreme drawing 
ecard. If people get to coming to church for 
the “free show” and remain to endure the 
sermon it is bad business for that church. 

The minister can never expect to find a sub- 
stitute for work. He must read and study and 
think and then speak with authority and 
power. For this reason ministers should be 
exceedingly careful about making all sorts of 
machinery serve in place of their own brains 
and consecrated devotion. The EXPOSITOR 
is calculated to help our brethren to this high 
place of pulpit power and of church efficiency. 
Plan and work but work the plan. Do not let 
it work you. 


PRINT THIS ON YOUR AUGUST LITERA- 
TURE, 
On Leaving the City. 

O the little children’s faces turning from the 
sun, 

And the mother’s, lined and weary with the 
work that must be done! 

O the passing of the countless throngs upon 
the selfish street, 

And the bowed heads and shoulders bent by 
competition’s heat, 

Then the miracle of blue skies in stretches 
long and wide, 

And the shining stars that glow at night by the 
white moon’s side! 

O the voices by the brookside, and the whispers 
o’er the leas! 


Tired souls may leave their burdens here with — 


God among the trees. : 
—Margaret Slattery in Pilgrim Teacher. 


AUGUST MID-WEEK SERVICES. 


The First M. E. Church of Lawrenceville, Il1., 
has put out an attractive folded in black and 
red announcing its hot weather program. The 
announcement is as follows: ; 

“During this hot month, special effort will 
be given to make: the service interesting. The 
basement is an especially cool place. Cool, Te- 
freshing drinks will be served at each service. 


Automobiles will be at the service of those . 


who need them. Attendants will take care 
of infant children if mothers desire. Ushers, 
reception committees and attendants will be 
ready to render any necessary service. All 
those whose last name begins with A, B. C. 
D, BE, F and G, are personally responsible for 
the August service. All others are expected 
to help. Let us all pray for the services that 
there may be conversions and that people may 
come into the church.” 

Then follows a list of committees with the 
names of the committeemen. Reception, Ushers, 
Entertainers, Automobiles, Advertisers, Ward 1, 
Ward 2, Ward 3 and Ward 4. We have never 
seen anything like this before and the thing 
we like about it is that the church is planning 
for big meetings and expects the people to 
attend. 


HOW TO READ THE BIBLE. 
Salem D. Towne, Boston, Mass. 
Study It Through. Jas. 1:25 


As early as possible after rising, turn to the 
Bible and be the passage ever so short, read 
it carefully through, -feeling that through it, 
God’s message may come to you for that day. 
At some time in the day read more fully. 
Pray It In. Jas. 1:5 

We should never forget that the truths of 
His Book are spiritual and must be spiritually 
discerned, and the heart that is uplifted in 
prayer will find an incoming of God’s light, 
illuminating the Word. 

Write It Down. Psalm 139:17 


Make a little entrance on the margin of the 
Bible, or, what is: beter still, have a book 
called “Precious Thoughts” and in that enter 
just a sentence or two telling the precious 
thought that came to you through the Scripture 
for that day. 

Live It Out. Jas. 2:17, 18 


As we go forth in the spirit of the Master 
to live out the precepts of His Word in thought 
and word and action, we will make our lives 
radiant with good deeds done in His name and 
for His sake and His Word will become a 
living reality. 

Pass It On. Malachi 3:16, 17 

“A word fitly spoken how good is it.” If 
we have received a helpful, uplifting or pre- 
cious thought from the Word, it will be made 
doubly so by passing it on to another. Clouds 
are vanished, burdens are lifted, aching hearts 
are cheered, faltering faith is strengthened 
and the peace of God is given by passing on 
some precious thought of God’s Word. 
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A GOOD CHURCH PROGRAM. 


Rev. Norman P. Champlin of Stanhope, N. J., 
has sent us a copy of a letter mailed to his 
members. It was sent out at the beginning 
of the Summer season. He sets nine definite 
things before his people and they might very 
well be placed before every congregation in 
the land. They are as follows: 

I. Evangelistic. 


1. Twenty-five new members added to the 
church. 
2. Decision Day observed in the Sunday 
School. 
3. Special Meetings for at least two weeks. 
II. Missionary. 
1. Every member contributing to the vari- 
ous benevolent enterprises of the Church. 
2. Our apportioned benevolences paid in full. 
3. A Mission Study Class studying some 
chosen field for at least eight weeks. 
4. $65.00 raised for Missions in the Sunday 
School. 
Financial. 
1. Every member contributing regularly to 
current expenses. 
2. Every bill paid every month. 
3. $4,000 additional raised for the new 
church. 


IV. Educational. 

1. Subscribers to “The Christian Advocate” 

increased 100 per cent. 
V. Promoting Services. 

1. Attendance at Sunday services increased 
50 per cent with particular emphasis upon 
the attendance of Sunday School scholars. 

2. Attendance at the Midweek Service in- 
creased 100 per cent. 

3. Sunday School attendance to be 75 per 
cent of enrollment and enrollment in- 
creased by 25 new members. 

4. Epworth League attendance at Sunday 
evening service increased 100 per cent 
and 15 new members. 


VI. A Boys’ Brigade organized and equipped. 
VII. Method. 

1. Everybody at work somewhere in the 
church. 


2. Members urged to give their tithe. 

3. Family worship in every home. 

4. Bible study daily by every Christian. 
VIII. Aim. 

Jesus Christ for Every Life and All of Life. 
IX. Motto. 

The Lerd being our Helper, We Will. 


TWO WEEKS OF FRESH SERMON TOPICS. 
W. B. Cornish, Windsor, Conn. 


First Week— 
“A Red Flag Down the Track.” 
“Watered Milk.” 
“A Date that Can’t be Dodged.” 
“Get on the Band Wagon.” 
“A Red-hot Trail.” 
“A Knockout in the Tenth Round.” 
Second Week— 
“The Great Showdown.” 
“An Unanswerable Question.” 
“A Jump in the Dark.” 
“Five Cents Worth of Brains.” 
“On the Fence.” 
“Heads or Tails.” 
“A God-forsaken Crowd.” 


WHO IS JESUS CHRIST? 

One of the first things you ought to do after 
reading this paragraph is to send fifteen cents 
to the Pilgrim Press, Boston or Chicago, and 
secure a printed address of the above title by 
Charles R. Brown, Dean of the School of 
Religion of Yale University. It is an address 
delivered at the Northfield Student Conference. 
It is a booklet you will enjoy personally, it 
will produce a good sermon and you can loan 
it to your inquiring friends. 


REACHING MEN AT CHELSEA, MICHIGAN. 


The following card was sent out by the pas- 
tor of a church in a town of 2000 population. 
He asked for 100 men and actually spoke to 
112 besides women and children: 


Do You Attend The Congregational Church of Chelsea? 


eo? 


NOT ME 


Ibo 
And you would look better, feel better, and BE better if youdid. Come 
next Sunday. Morning Worship at ten bor Sunday Even- 


P, W. DIERBERGER Afinister. 


oro Sunday Evening. “re wy 

fy Lr 

A. ¢ Mahe. AAO 

The Church With a Welcome For All. 
{00 Man - 


HOW ONE CHURCH MANAGES WITHOUT 
CATCHPENNY SCHEMES. 

The following remarkable story of church 
finances is taken from a recent article in “Men 
and Missions.” It carries its own lesson: 

The financial report of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Wellington, Kansas, made to 
the church on the day when the every-member 
canvass was taken, reveals some inspiring 
facts. The church bulletin for that day gives 
a detailed report which includes a long and 
very interesting list of enterprises at home and 
abroad in which the church is engaged. A little 
more than a thousand members contributed 
over twenty-six thousand dollars for all pur- 
poses last year, of which considerably more 
than half was spent for education, for home 
and foreign missions, and other benevolent ob- 
jects. 

These inspiring results are the fruit of years 
of teaching and courageous adherence to high 
standards of devotion. Miss Maude Price, who 
with her sister and other members of her 
family, has had a powerful influence in mould- 
ing the life of this church, summarizes the 
history of the new life of the church in the 
following statement: 

1. All unscriptural, commercial, catch-penny 
schemes were abolished. 

A slow process of education went on through 
the years, beginning about the late eighties, 
perhaps 1889. 
vinced of the truth “Make not my Father’s 
house an house of merchandise.” These per-— 
sons, from that moment, refused for conscience’ 
sake to participate in any money-making 
schemes, adhering solely to God’s plan of tithes 
and offerings. It was because of this absolute | 
refusal to participate in commercial schemes 
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A few persons became con- © 


that these persons had an influence; if they had 
broken over under the mistaken notion that it 
would be better to take part in these money- 
making schemes than to seem to be at vari- 
ance with the other church members, their in- 
fluence would have been gone. 


One of the most effective agencies in the 
slow process of education was the use of Dr. 
Carradine’s book “Church Entertainments; 
Twenty Objections.” This book was studied as 
a text under the auspices of the Literary De- 
partment of the Epworth League, and the 
League soon took a stand against the church 
entertainment plan of raising money. This 
book has been scattered throughout the church, 
used in the Women’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety, and has had a telling effect. 


The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society 
stopped giving “pink teas’ and other mission- 
ary meetings with a pay-supper attachment 
about 1903. The Ladies Aid Society abolished 
commercial schemes for money-making by put- 
ting into the constitution, November 8, 1906, 
the provision that all money should come from 
dues and by solicitation. 


II. The Scriptural plan of tithes and offer- 
ings has been aggressively promoted. The 
subject of tithing is presented at every monthly 
meeting of the women’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety. A superintendent of tithing presents 
the subject once a month in the Sunday School 
by charts, talks, recitations, songs, class ex- 
ercises, and by other methods. 


Sermons and addresses by the pastor, dis- 
trict superintendent and others. 

Tract distribution. Many excellent leaflets 
are given out. 

Personal solicitation for tithers. 

Tithe roll. 

A tithe pledge and a tithe covenant. 

III. Some items of interest. 

Signers of the covenant, 74; signers of the 
pledge, 155; total, 229. 

A $50,000 church building erected without 
any drain on benevolences. 

This church supports a foreign pastor, native 
pastors, and other workers. 

A social church—1,000 present at last social 
gathering. 

A spiritual church, enjoying the “outpoured’’ 
blessing of Malachi 3:10. 

A working church, released from money- 
making, now labors for the larger interests of 
the Kingdom. 


FINANCIAL REPLY CARD. 


The Baptist Church of Sabinsville, Penna., 
includes a reply card for financial support. 
The idea is a good one. We reproduce the con- 
tents of the card here: 


Reply Card. 
To the Clymer Baptist Church: 

Your communication received. In reply I 
desire to say that I believe in the church. I 
believe that it stands as an advocate of right- 
eousness, and is a safeguard to the morals of 
the community. I also believe that it is the 
duty as well as privilege of every resident to 
support an institution that does these things, 
and I hereby agree to give $..........ccccecee 
to help maintain the Clymer church from May 
1, 1917 to May 1, 1918. I will pay the same 


installments. 
Very cordially yours, 


“WHY I GO TO CHURCH.” 
Hon. John Wanamaker. 

You might just as pertinently inquire “Why 
do I eat?” or “Why do I sleep?” because I) 
find one is just as necessary to my well being) 
as the other. I could eat well and sleep well,, 
and yet be a very miserable man without the 
spiritual uplift that only comes from an at- 
tendance upon the Divine ordinances. 

Then again, it is a great privilege to touch’ 
shoulders with the earnest Christian men who 
are also interested in promoting Christ’s King- 
dom upon earth. For four years while Post- 
master General under the Harrison adminis- 
tration I traveled nearly 100,000 miles in order 
to be present each week at my own church. 

I have made it the rule of my life to be in 
my regular place each Lord’s Day when in 
health and in the country, believing that Paul 
was inspired to write that we should not for- 
sake the assembling of ourselves together. I 
also believe that the temptations to every man 
are great, and unless he has more than the 
ordinary groundwork of honesty and faithful- 
ness, he may be caught by the sudden wind of 
plausible opportunity and tumble over the prec- 
ipice and be ruined.—Exchange. 


A SUNDAY MORNING BIBLE CLASS. 


Our Bible class is increasing in interest and 
numbers. We sent to Revell Company for 
copies of ‘‘The Acts” in the 20th Century trans- 
lation. The little pamphlets cost only five cents 
each and each person has a copy.- Our plan is 
to take up the account paragraph by para- 
graph spending as much time on any single 
part as we please. It is the teacher’s purpose 
to get the members of the class to talking and 
asking questions. 


—an 
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CHECKS FOR THE COMMUNION TABLE, 


The author of ‘The Sabbath in Puritan New 
England” mentions a custom which prevailed 
in several New England churches that made it 
the duty of the deacons to walk up and down 
the aisles of the church at the close of each: 
service, and deliver to every person who in 
their judgment was fitted to commune a metal 
check, which entitled him at the next celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper to join in the sacred 
ordinance. 

On the Communion Sabbath it was the dea- 
con’s duty to see that every one who presented 
himself at the Lord’s table had this check and 
to collect it from the communicant before 
passing to him the bread and wine. 

—Morning Star. 


A CHURCH CONFERENCE PROGRAM. 


The following outline of a church conference 
may help some minister in preparing a similar 
meeting. The general theme was “Church Suc- 
cess.” It was divided as follows: 

I. Promoting It by Religious Education. 

II. Promoting It by Missionary Enthusiasm. 
III. Promoting It by Preaching Health. 
IV. Frome It by Emphasis on Work for 
en. 
V. Promoting It by Social Service. 
VI. Promoting It by Evangelism. 
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A GOOD “SPECIAL MEETINGS” ANNOUNCE- 
MENT. 
We like to see attractive publicity printing 
and reproduce the following as an example of a 
clear-cut, definite, attractive card: 


Please use the “Communicant’s Token” as suggested below. 
Records of attendance at Communion are kept. 


‘THE WEEK’S 
SPECIAL MEETINGS AND COMMUNION 


FEBRUARY 26th---MARCH 4th. 
Evenings at half after seyen o'clock. 


PRAYER PRAISE 


PREACHING 


Rey. A. D. Bateman, Ph. D. 
- Rev. B. J. Brinkema 


er 
Rev. E. C. Armstrong, D. D. 


Rev. R. C. Aukerman, D. D. 


‘You are Asked to Give these Meetings--- 
1. Your “Helping by Prayer.” 
2. Your Presence in His House. 
3. Your Definite Service, leading others, 
{a] To Accept Jesus Christ. 
{b bua into Christian Work and Worship 


us. 
Will you help make These Meetings and the Com- 
munion Service a Blessing? 
Remember that Indifference or Neglect on your part 
must hinder. ~ 
On Behalf of the Ministers and Elders. 
Presbyterian Church, Jersey Shore,-Pa. 


COMMUNICANT’S TOKEN 


Nemes oc 


-- [Tear this off and piace it with your offering on Communion 
Sunday Morning, March 4th, 1917, to indicate your presence 
at that service. } 


THE TEMPLE WORKERS. 


The following item is taken from the calen- 
dar of the First Congregational Church of 


Oakland, Calif. It is a method that can be 
adopted in every church: 

The Temple Workers: under this name a 
simple voluntary organization of our members 
provides the pulpit decorations for each serv- 
ice, so greatly admired and appreciated. In 
the rack of each pew are envelopes in which 
contributions toward the work may be placed. 
A dollar puts your name on the list of workers 
each year. Those in charge solicit your inter- 
est and help. 


A PERSONAL EVERY-MEMBER CANVASS. 
Moses W. Stuart. 
For Church Efficiency. 

Through the consecration of self and sub- 
stance. : 
A Thorough Canvass. 

Going in search of the last member, and re- 
fusing to let up until there has actually been 
reached every member of the congregation 
(communicants, adherents, children). 

A Personal Canvass. 

Not circularizing, but interviewing every 

resident member. Not an Every-Family Can- 


vass, but an Every-Member Canvass. Carefully 
following up throughout the year every non- 
resident member and every new member. 

An Intelligent Canvass. 


The congregation given definite information 
of the needs, possibilities and ideals of the 
Kingdom by well chosen and carefully prepared 
canvassers. 


A Financial Canvass With a Definite Goal. 


There is a mark below which no church can 
go and maintain its self-respect and look for 
the blessings of God. A certain definite part 
of the income of every congregation belongs 
absolutely to God. This canvass is an organ- 
ized effort to present in a clear fashion the 
opportunity to contribute to the whole work of 
the Kingdom and to secure for His glory God’s 
portion. 


A Spiritual Canvass. 


It is only to defeat the whole:plan to divorce 
the spiritual from the financial. They are de- 
pendent one upon the other and cannot live 
one without the other. 


HONOR ROLLS. 

From all parts of the country come church 
calendars bearing lists of young men who have 
enlisted in either the army or navy. Have 
you published such a list? 


RECOGNIZING HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 


A special service at Porter Church, Brockton, 
Mass., was in honor of those young people in 
the parish who are graduated this year from 
the high school, in accordance with a custom 
begun last year by the pastor, Rev. E. W. 
Bishop. There were ten in number, most of 
whom were present. After an informal open- 
ing service, George N. Gordon, James B. 
Fraser and George W. Alden extended the 
church’s felicitations to the young people in 
well chosen words. The pastor then presented 
each graduate with a combination paper cutter 
and book mark and as peculiarly appropriate 
to the present time the following sentiment 
taken from Edward Everett Hale’s “The Man 
Without a Country.” 


“And for your country, boy, and for that flag, 
never dream a dream but of serving her as 
she bids you. No matter what happens to 
you, no matter who flatters you or abuses you, 
never look at another flag. Never let a night 
pass but you pray God bless that flag. Re- 
member, boy, that behind officers and govern- 
ment, and people even, there is the country 
herself, your country, and that you belong to 
her as you belong to your own mother. Stand 
by her, boy, as you would stand by your 
mother.” 


SOME BOOKS FOR THE PREACHER’S DESK. 


“The Spiritual Ascent of Man,” by W. Tudor 
Jones, published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 1917, $1.50. This is a book that should 
be read now. It is written in the face of the 
war. Its message is one of hope, or rather 
of confidence and conviction. The closing words 
of the author’s preface are, “My aim, has been 
to show how the various branches of human 
knowledge if carried far enough, and brought 
into direct relationship with life, are subsidi- 
ary stages to religion in general and to Chris- 
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tianity in particular.” The reading of such a 
book this summer would help a lot in giving 
the preacher a background for his next season’s 
work. 

“Religion For Today,” by John H. Holmes, 
published by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 
1917, $1.50. This is a volume of addresses 
delivered at the Church of the Messiah, New 
York, covering a period of ten years. There 
are thirteen in all and they are fresh and 
courageous utterances. It will awaken any 
minister’s mind and give him a worthwhile 
point of view. 

“Art Studies in the Life of Christ,’ by Albert 
Edward Bailey, published by The Pilgrim Press, 
Boston, $1.50. This book proposes to study 
a number of paintings to discover their spirit- 
ual value. 


MISSIONARY SAINTS AND HEROES. 

The following statement of Dr. Henry Mor- 
genthau, recent United States ambassador to 
Turkey, ought to be printed and distributed 
among all our church people. It makes us feel 
that our struggles and efforts for missions are 
worthwhile: 

“When the roll of saints and heroes in this 
war shall be made up, and it will be a long one, 
for many valorous deeds have been performed, 
the names of the American missionaries in 
Turkey will be at the head of the list.” 


A PRINTED BALLOT. 

We came upon a unique printed ballot a short 
time ago calculated for voting by ballot in 
church meetings. There are two perforated 
coupons, one on either end. The left one is 
“NO,” the right one “YES.” In the center are 
the words, “If you wish to vote NO tear off 
coupon on the right. Deposit both pieces in 
the ballot box. The larger piece only will be 
counted.” Turning over the ballot you find 
similar instructions which say, “If you wish 
to vote YES tear off the coupon on the right.” 
Every church could have a supply of these 
ballots on hand for voting on important matters 
as they require no marking of any sort, doing 
away with the need of pencils. 


VACATION RECORD CARD. 
Goodenough & Woglom, New York City, put 
out a fine vacation record card for Sunday 
Schools. The pupil on vacation presents the 
card to the superintendent of the school visited 
and upon arrival home turns in the card at the 
home school where proper credit is given. 


A WORD FROM A BUSINESS MAN, 

A business man says that ministers as a rule 
are not specific enough in their preaching. 
They do not come to the point and say pre- 
cisely what they mean. Every minister ought 
to mingle with business and professional men 
and attend their meetings so as to learn how 
to be direct, forceful and pointed. This ad- 
vice is to be taken for what it is worth but we 
think there is much truth in it. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION. 

Take a map of the world (the missionary 
map of the world is best) and indicate on it by 
marks of any kind or by colored string or 
tape where workers are who have gone out of 


r church into any form of Christian service.’ 
There is hardly a church that has not sent 
someone somewhere for work of this kind. It 
will show that the local church has made some 
worthwhile contribution to the cause of the 
Kingdom and it may inspire others. 


LECTURES ON PAUL. 

We are giving a course of informal lectures 
on “Paul” at the regular mid-week service. 
Some of the themes are as follows: 

1. “Why Study the Life of Paul?” 

2. “Paul’s Conscious and Unconscious Prep- 

aration.” 

3. “Barnabus Stands Good for Paul.” 

4. “Saul’s Conversion.” 

5. “The Character of Paul.” ‘ 

The plan is to go right on with “Paul’s Life 
and Letters” taking up each letter, its history 
(how it came to be written) and its contents. 
No text book except the Bible is necessary. 


THE “B. M. B. C2? AT WAGONER, OKLA. 

A very attractive folder comes to us from 
the above town in Oklahoma. The Business 
Men’s Bible Class or the “B. M. B. C.” is an 
organization of power in that church. They 
present an outline of the purpose and work of 
the class and then give their “Creed” and 
“Text.” 

Our Creed: 

Faith—In God. 

Hope—In Immortality. 

Charity—Toward All. 

Our Text: 

“Study to show thyself approved unto God, 
a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth.” II Timothy 
2215. 

On the last page of the folder there is an 
attractive invitation to “The Other Fellow” and 
reads as follows: 

You are needed in the cause of the Man of 
Galilee—a man’s work for man. We assure you 
every support. We need you and extend a 
cordial inivitation to join us and take part in 
all our gatherings. Come to our class next 
Sunday morning at 10 o’clock. We shall look 
for you and it will do you good to come. 

Cordially, 
The Business Men’s Bible Class. 


SOWING BOOKS AND REAPING CHARACTER 

One of the most interesting stories of the use 
and influence of books comes to us through an 
item in “The Pilgrim Teacher,” told by Rev. 
Robert R. Adams of Colorado. He tells of a 
Scotchman who was superintendent of a small 
Sunday School in a small town for a period 
of twenty-five years. He was a lover of good 
books and every year sent to the big cities for 
supplies of standard books in cheaper bindings. 
At Christmas time with each sack of candy and 
at Easter time with tokens of the great fes- 
tival he gave a volume of wholesome, good 
literature. 

And so it comes to pass that after these 
two score years and more every home here- 
abouts has its shelf of books. The accumula- 
tion of these years and the quota of books 
gathered year by year from these repeated 
sowings form no mean proportions of the 
library now. Whatever else was destroyed 
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when the family moved out from the old adobe 
home into a statelier mansion, with telephone 
and electric light and modern plumbing, these 
repeatedly-read little classics which had been 
the possession of childhood and hardier days 
were preserved and treasured. ; 


“And many of these books were not what 
are ordinarily called Sunday School books. 
Of course, there were boys’ books and girls’ 
books, and beside ‘Tom Brown’s School Days’ 
and Alcott’s ‘Little Women’ stand Scott’s 
‘Ivanhoe’ and other stories, and Carlyle’s ‘Past 
and Present,’ and Hawthorne’s great stories, 
Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ and Palgrave’s 
‘Golden Treasury,’ Meyers’ ‘Christian Living’ 
and Andrew Murray’s ‘With Christ,’ John 
Ploughman’s ‘Talks’ and a thousand titles too 
numerous to mention. 


“Now, when the minister stands up to ad- 
dress his audience on Sabbath he finds this 
same audience with well-stocked and well-dis- 
ciplined minds, with brain fibre seasoned by 
communion with the world’s great thinkers 
and writers. These children of pioneer folk, 
with their training in the backwoods school, 
are on such familiar terms with the most treas- 
ured of the world’s greatest literature as to 
furnish a congregation which the best preacher 
might well covet. 

“That keen listener on the first bench on 
Sabbath, with overhanging eyebrows, might 
cause the probationer to tremble as he expands 
the Word and wonders if his allusion to Brown- 
ing or Tennyson might go amiss—but do not 
fear, the entire audience will appreciate and 
understand. The keen Scotchman not only un- 
derstand but has prepared that entire congre- 
gation from almost infancy down to the pres- 
ent generation to understand as well. 


“Our town boasts of no public library yet, 
but a better-read congregation you will find no- 
where—and our kindly Sunday School super- 
intendent has sown the entire community deep 
with good books and literature. Is not his 
example worthy of imitation and emulation 
even today, when books are more easily pro- 
cured and in such cheap editions?” 

This story illustrates what we have prac- 
ticed and contended for for years and that is a 
liberal and continuous loaning of books to 
members of the congregation and community. 
The minister can multiply his usefulness a 
thousand fold and prepare informed and well 
disciplined minds for increasingly satisfactory 
responses. 


USE THIS MESSAGE IN YOUR RALLY DAY 
LETTE 


Doubling one man’s power is the same as 
employing two men. Any church can do Tue 
It can be done by making it a matter of 
conscience to attend all the public services. 
Empty pews take the heart out of the speaker. 
If those whose business and duty it is to be 
at the services are conspicuously absent, his 
power is reduced one-half. It may be that 
members are weary or troubled or care-worn. 
It is always easy to find a plausible excuse for 
remaining away. One should not harbor such 
a thought for an hour. He should go without 
respect to his feelings. It will do him ten times 
as much good to go as to stay away. The 


exertion approaches heroism and brings its 
reward. 

In many churches the second service is a 
problem. The fault is wholly with the member- 
ship. If they will make it a point to turn out 
and assist with their presence there will be 
no problem. Sometimes influential members 
remain home Sunday evening and then con- 
demn the minister because he does not fill 
the house. If they went and helped to attract 
the outside community there would be no lack 
of auditors. 

There are few ways in which a people can 
do so much to multiply their preacher’s use- — 
fulness as by standing by him in all the serv- 
ices. Without their presence and co-operation 
he is a shorn Samson. Christian people should 
not only come to church, but come prepared 
to enter into the spirit of services. They should 
not come after having saturated themselves 
with the Sunday paper. Rather should they 
come after a season of prayer and communion 
with God.—A. McLean. 


A CHURCH CREED. 

The following ist taken from the church 
calendar of Pilgrim Church, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia: 

We believe in God the father of all men; 
and in Jesus Christ, His Son, our Lord and 
Saviour, and in the Holy Spirit, our Comforter 
and Guide. 

We believe in the Bible as the record of 
God’s revelation; in the Holy Church Univer- 
sal; in the practice of prayer, and in eternal 
life. 

We believe that the whole duty of man is to 
seek the kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness; to find salvation from a selfish heart 
and life in loving service of fellow men. 

And in this faith we here and now affirm 
our loyalty to the Master, and our purpose to 
do His will. 


A GOOD CALLING CARD. 

Rey. T. O. Perrin of Greenville, Texas, uses 
a large sized visiting card with the picture of 
his church printed in pale red, over which 
are printed the words in black “BE PLEAS- 
ANT every morning until 10:00 o’clock: the 
rest of the day will take care of itself.”” In the 
bottom right hand corner he says ‘“‘Come to see 
me Sunday.” 


MISSIONARY STUDY BOOKS. 

“An African Trail,’ by Jean Kenyon McKen- 
zie is the united study text book for 1917 and 
1918. It is published by the Central Commit- 
tee on the United Study of Foreign Missions, 
West Medford, Mass., paper 30c, boards 50c. 
Postage on single copy 7c. Here is a charm- 
ing book by a woman who has had her writings 
printed in the Atlantic Monthly. It is a book 
of over 200 pages profusely illustrated. 

With this book goes another, “African Ad- 
venturers,” by the same author. It has 119 
pages. It is a text book for girls and boys by 
one who knows how to write for them. Every 
minister should have these books in his own 
library. They are good “stuff” for sermons. 
They are studied by all the Women’s Societies 
among all denominations. Both books are the 
same price. A guide for the use of the latter 
book in classes costs six cents. 
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“HIGH COST OF LIVING? AMMUNITION. 


Just now the women of the country are being 
asked to economize. Many of them want to 
know why the men cannot co-operate. The 
following ingenious putting of these facts comes 
from the Friends Church Calendar of Arnolds 
Park, Iowa. The minister, Rev. E. L. Gregory, 
adapted this from Colliers. We printed it on 
our own church calendar for June 24th. It is 
well worth repeating and we hope many of our 
readers will reproduce it for the benefit of 
their congregations. ; 

Highty-eight million gallons of whisky were 
made in the United States last year. Who 
drank it all? 

Fifteen billion cigarettes were manufactured 
in the United States last year. Who smoked 
them all? 

Thirty-two million pounds of snuff ‘were 
manufactured in the United States last year. 
Who did all the sneezing? 

Two hundred and twenty million pounds of 
smoking tobacco were made in the United 
States last year. Who had all the pipe dreams? 

Eight and a half billion cigars were made in 
the United States last year. Who made all the 
smoke? 

Half a billion packages of chewing gum were 
manufactured last year in the United States. 
Who worked their jaws? 


SUNDAY EVENING SERMON TOPICS. 

The Rev. A. W. Palmer of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, has been preaching a series of sermons 
on “Modern Manifestations of Intolerance.” 
They were as follows: 

Billy Sunday and Modern Thought! 

United States and Mexico! 

The Law and Order League and Organized 
Labor! 

Prohibitionists and Saloon-Keepers! 

Christian Science and Scientific Medicine! 

Americans and Japanese! 

Catholics and Protestants! 


A SPLENDID PIECE OF WORK BY A RURAL 
CHURCH. 

A short time ago Rev. Harvey V. Miller, 
pastor of the church at Paradise, California, 
called on the editor and related the story of his 
interesting work in the rural field. It is such 
o worthwhile story that we desire to tell it for 
the help it may be to other men. 

The community in which he lives does not 
have moving pictures or any other public pleas- 
ure device. Formerly dancing was the chief 
social diversion, but now it is not the popular 
pastime. Mr. Miller has caught the spirit of 
rural social service. He has read the chief 
books on the subject and has taken the prob- 
lem seriously. He is a regular reader of the 
EXPOSITOR also. He calls himself a “So- 
cial Engineer” and he surely is. 

The most interesting thing in connection with 
this church is that it actually supervises the 
only community recreation the people have. 
During July and August they open their church 
as a social center every Wednesday evening 
for some form of entertainment. They have 
a stereopticon and use the University of Cali- 
fornia Extension lectures, ete. 

One evening they had a Hawaiian barbecue. 
They roasted a pig, filling him with peeled 


sweet potatoes slightly salted, covering him 
with a canvas and placing him on hot rocks 
to cook. The fire was started at midnight. At 
four A. M. they put in the pig and took him 
out cooked at six P. M. The whole community 
was there. They were served at twenty-cents 
per plate. After supper the people told one 
by one, in turn, the most interesting experi- 
ences of their lives! 

Mr. Miller is giving lectures in the rural 
districts nearby and devoting himself to the 
people’s welfare. Dancing in that community 
is no more. The people prefer recreation in 
which all can join. Special attention is given 
to the young people and Mr. Miller’s strong- 
hold on the community is due to his active in- 
terest in the welfare of the whole people and 
his careful supervision of their recreation. We 
rejoice in such wisdom and success on the 
rural field. There is a great opportunity for 
young men of the right sort in the country 
church. 


A SYSTEMATIZED HOSPITAL MINISTRY. 


We have just seen a card representing the 
Ministerial Association of Springfield, Mass., 
in its ministry of sympathy at the city hospital. 
The Association appoints one of its members 
to serve for a month. The card of introduc- 
tion that has come to us bears the name of 
one of our readers and frequent contributors, 
Rey. Benjamin Franklin. The card contains 
the following message to every patient there: 
My dear Friend: 

I am representing the Springfield Ministers’ 
Association in Christian Service in this Hos- 
pital this month. That means that I am yours 
to command for any service you think such a 
friend can render. 

At your request the friends in this hospital 
will call me, and I shall heartily respond to 
such a call at any time. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, + ae 


SERMON TOPICS. ‘ 
Ralph L. Mayberry, Ambler, Pa. 
Short Beds and Narrow Covers. Is. 28:20. 
Christian Calisthenics. I Tim. 4:7. 
Who Are You? Acts 19:15. 
Heart Trouble. Acts 8:21. 
Everlastingly At It. Eccles. 11:6. 
Forward! March! Isa. 54:2. 


HOW THE PRINTING PRESS HELPS. 

The following letter is from Rev. Ellis Pur- 
lee, of Sacramento, Calif., and breathes a cor- 
dial spirit. We have many letters like this 
every week. We mention this because it is 
a testimony to the value of a church printing 
press. 

I am a reader of the EXPOSITOR and I en- 
joy your department very much indeed. It is 
a great supply for my needs in many ways. 

We have a small printing plant in a special 
room in the church. It saves us a lot of money 
and we have what we want when we want it. 
I have some matter set on the linotype but 
set most of it myself, or have some young 
man help me. 

Here is wishing you much prosperity in your 
department and for yourself in your work. 
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A MINISTER’S CAREFUL RECORD. 

The annual report of the First Methodist 
Church of Wellington, Kansas, has come to our 
desk. The first page gives us a most unique 
record of the minister’s labors. We wonder 
how many ministers are as careful as this 
pastor! Under the heading “Pastoral Work” 
he has tabulated the following: Calls made— 
588; Correspondence. Letters written—247; 
Postcards—88; Sermons—67;. Prayer meetings 
—36; Average Attendance—63: Committee 
meetings—79; Baptisms—24; Funerals—22; 
Weddings—16; Special Addresses—15; Books 
sold—79; Children’s meetings—15: Revival 
services—40. 


STRIKING TOPICS FOR A SERIES OF 
PRAYER AND PRAISE MEETINGS. 


Rey. William A. Kloeppel. 
WORK. IoCors s2l3 


“We shall be judged, not by what we might 
have been, but by what we have been.’— 
Sewell. 

FRIENDS. Prov. 18:24. 

“The only way to have friends is to be one.” 
—Emerson. 

FAITH. 

“When faith is lost; 

man is dead.’”—Whittier. 


PRUEH. Prov. 23:23 
“If we reject the truth we seal our own 

perdition.”—Mason. 

STRENGTH. Eph. 6:10 
“Know how sublime a thing it is to suffer and 

be strong.’’—Longfellow. 

HOPE. Psalms 42:5 
“Where there is no hope there can be no 

endeavor.”—Old Proverb. 

CHRISTLIKENESS. Rail te2d 
“Religion should be the rule of life and not 

a casual incident in it.”—Disraeli. 


PASTORAL CALLS PRE-ANNOUNCED. 

In a recent number of the “Pilgrim” pub- 
lished by the Congregational Church at Long 
Beach, Calif., we notice a statement from the 
pastor to this effect: 

“The pastor expects to call this week on the 
following members of the church.” 

After this there are printed the names of 
five families for Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday. We have known of ministers 
who announced such programs from the pul- 


Prov. 16:25 
when honor dies; the 


pit. We should be pleased to know how such 
a plan works. It seems to be somewhat un- 
usual. 


A SUMMER PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic: The Child Flower, Song of Solomon. 
2:11. 

The leader may introduce the subject by 
referring to some other lessons that flowers 
teach us, leading up to the thought that in 
many respects a child is like a flower. The 
following points of resemblance, to be assigned 
to different speakers, may prove suggestive: 

1. The miracle of a flower and of a child’s 
mind and being. 

2. God’s care for both. 

3. The beauty of the flower. 
little lower than the angels.” 

4. The frailty of the flower; easily crushed 
and wounded, 


The child “a 


5. Fine flowers must be cultivated; children 
trained. 


6. Flower degeneracy. 
7. The elevation of weeds to flowers. 


8. Flowers grow from within, and must be 
cultivated in accordance with their true nature. 
Children should be studied. Not all are alike. 


9. True growth never ceases. Have we 
ceased to grow?—C. E. World. 


A POWERFUL BOOK ON PRAYER. 


Rev. James M. Campbell, D. D., of Claremont, 
Calif., has written many valuable books for 
Christians. His latest is “Prayer in its Pres- 
ent Day Aspects.” It is a small book of 153 
pages containing 19 brief pointed and rewarding 
chapters. 


As we heard some of these chapters given in 
the form of lectures at a religious conference 
we can testify to their freshness and fervor. 
Some of the subjects discussed are “Prayer as 
related to the Modern Man’s Conception of 
God,” “Prayer as Related to the New World in 
Which Man Finds Himself,” “The Scope of 
Prayer,” “Prayer as Related to Bodily Heal- 
ing,” “Prayer as Related to War,” “The Psy- 
chology of Prayer.” The Book is published by 
Revell Co., New York, at seventy-five cents per 


copy. 


fucrease Your ATTENDANCE 
By Usine ILLUSTRATED PRINTING 


It’s Church Printing with the 20th Century Touch 


On receipt of 25¢ I will send: you’a cluster of the 
brightest and brainiest church printing you have 
ever seen. Many in beaufiful colors. Worth many 
times the price for ideas and suggestions it contains 


Jos. E. BAUSMAN, CHURCH PRINTER 
542 East Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


PRINTING 


FOR CHURCHES 


AVE money for yourself and your church 
by using our Printed Supplies for churches. 


We have cards for almost every occasion 
in church and Sunday School work, church 
calendars, weekly offering envelope system, 
the duplex envelopes, pastor’s holiday sou- 
venirs, motto cards, topic cards, birthday 
cards, class pins, novelty invitation folders, 
and lots more that you will be glad to know 
about. Write for our new catalog today. 


The Woolverton Printing & Publishing Co. 
OSAGE, IOWA 
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QUOTABLE POETRY 


Upon the white sea sand 
There sat a pilgrim band, 
Telling the losses that their lives had known; 
While evening waned away 
From breezy cliff and bay, 
And the strong tides went out with weary moan. 


There were some who mourned their youth, 
With a most tender ruth 

For the brave hopes and memories ever green; 
And one upon the West 
Turned an eye that would not rest, 

For the fair hills whereon its joys had been. 


Some talked of vanished gold, 
Some of proud honors told, 
Some spoke of friends who were their friends 
no more; 
And one of a green grave, 
Far away beyond the wave, 
While he sits here so lonely on the shore. 


But when their tales were done, 
There spoke among them one, 
A stranger, seeming from all sorrow free; 
“Sad losses ye have met, 
But mine are sadder yet, 
For the believing heart has gone from me.” 


“Then alas!” those pilgrim said, 
“For the living and the dead, 

For life’s deep shadows and the heavy cross, 
For wrecks of land and sea; 
But, however, it came to thee, 

Thine, brother, is life’s last and sorest loss! 
For the believing heart has gone from thee— 
Ah! the believing heart has gone from thee!” 


There is a spendthrift, though prodigal, 

Is wise. Not he who goes from home astray 

And wanders in far lands in sinful way; 
But he, who prodigal of self, like Paul, 
Gives labor, wisdom, love, devotion, all, 

To bring mankind unto the better day. 

He gives, though men love less, and even say 
The unkind word. He gives, though others fail. 
He gives and does not hold regretful hand 

Upon his gift. He gives, he loves, he lifts 

He gives himself for souls, not land and 
gold. 
He gives to God as sowers to the land 
Give seed; and, as wise men of old bought 
gifts, 
Invests in that which fails not nor grows 
old. 
—Schuyler E. Sears. 


Somebody said that it couldn’t be done, 
But he, with a chuckle, replied, 

That maybe it couldn’t, but he would be one, 
who wouldn’t say so till he tried. 

So he buckled right in, with a bit of a grin 
On his face; if he doubted he hid it, 

He started to sing, as he tackled the thing, 
That couldn’t be done, and he did it. 

Somebody said, “O, you’ll never do that, 
At least no one ever has done it.” 

But he took off his coat and he took off his hat, 
And the first thing we knew he’d begun it. 

With a lift of his chin, and a bit of a grin, 
Without any doubting or quiddit 


He started to sing, as he tackled the thing, 
That couldn’t be done, and he did it. 


There are thousands who tell you it cannot be 
done, 
There are thousands who prophesy failure. 
There are thousands who point out to you one 
by one 
The troubles that wait to assail you. 
But just buckle in, with a bit of a grin, 
Just take off your coat and go to it. 
Just start in to sing, as you tackle the thing, 
That cannot be done, AND YOU’LL DO IT. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 


Daughters of time, the hypocritic days 

Muffied and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 

And marching single in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 

Bread, kingdoms, stars and the sky that holds 
them all. 

I in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 

Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 

Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 

Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 

—HEmerson. 


THE BARLEY CAKES. 
William Norris Burr. 
“Drudgery, drudgery all the day! 
The grassy green mountans, the breeze-swept 
lakes, 
The birdies that flutter among the brakes, 
The flocks on the hillsides—none of these 
Gladden my life. I must throw away 
My life’s best days on the homely care 
That falls to the lot of the housewife. 
As the rocks of Hermon the life of one 
Who from dawn of day to the setting sun 
Does nothing grander than sweep, or bake 
In the ashes the little barley cake! 


“Drudgery, drudgery! ah, today 
My lad goes into the desert to keep— 
(My shepherd boy brave! )—his father’s sheep. 
He must not know that my heart is faint, 
Or catch the gloom of my sad complaint. 
And shame to me that I’ve dared to lay 
Across my threshold this bit of rue, 
Forgetful that palm trees about me grew. 
Fruitful and fair as the sixty and ten 
That shaded the waters of Elim. When 
I think of my boy ’tis with joy I make 
For his lunch in the desert the barley cake.” 


The mother toiled on in her home that day. 
But the Master came to the desert place, 
And the multitude followed Him, quick to 
trace 
The steps of the Miracle Worker, who 
Dropped blessings into their lives like dew 
That brightened the flowers beside the way. 
A multitude hungry—and whence the bread 
With which these thousands must now be fed? 
O mother, bound close to a lowly task, 
What ,srander work” could your fond heart 
ask? 
The Master receives from 
breaks 
With blessing, your five little barley cakes! 


Bare 


your boy, and 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


A SERMON WITHOUT ILLUSTRATIONS IS LIKE A HOUSE 
WITHOUT WINDOWS 


Illustrations From Recent Events 
Paul Gilbert 


Honoring the Family Name. 


Paul Gilbert. 
1 Cor. 6:6,7; Acts 9:15; Matt. 6:9. 


Some years ago the duke of Medina-Coeli 
(Spain), who is a strange mixture of old time 
chivalry and ultra modernity, learned that a 
friend had forged his name to the amount of 
about $80,000. Although the forgery was ob- 
vious and the duke actually held in his hands 
a written confession from his fellow grandee 
who had perpetrated the fraud, he insisted on 
honoring the bill and on paying the full amount, 
taking the high and lofty grounds that he 
could not permit that the signature of the 
historic name which he had inherited should 
be dishonored, even though it had been written 
by a scoundrel.—Marquis de Fontenoy. 
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An Expensive Sheep Killer. 
Matt. 12::12; Is. 5:23; I Pet. 5:8. 


Residents of Montrose, Colo., are making a 
determined hunt for a mountain lion that is 
said to have killed, in two years, live stock val- 
ued at $3,750. Its latest depredation was on the 
sheep flock of W. A. Lingham. Each of the 12 
head killed was valued at $14.00. If the moun- 
tain lion were only a saloon keeper he could 
take out a license and kill men without running 
the risk of being hunted—at least that is the 
way things are done in Chicago and some other 
progressive communities. 
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Conscientious Objectors. (714) 


Matt. 23:24; Rom. 14:22; Rom. 2:21. 


The sad case of the Bristol baker, related re- 
cently by the London Times, is in point. This 
baker had been excused from service because 
of his scruples against war. Then he got into 
an argument with a fellow baker and struck 
him. The recruiting officers reopened the case 
before the tribunal, the military representaitves 
urging that if the baker could hit a colleague 
he could fight the Germans. “We are all of the 
flesh,” pleaded the baker, “and we are likely to 
fall.” But the tribunal drafted him for mine 
sweeping. 

A. Gift, Not a Loss. (715) 

Jno. 3:16; I Jno. 3:16; Rev. 12:11. 

Said a chaplain to a wounded English soldier 
boy who was about to leave the hospital, “Well, 
you have been hurt.” “Yes, sir; but thank 
God, I am alive, I am going home without my 
right hand, but my mother will be glad to have 
what is left of me.” “Yes, I’m sure of that,” 
answered the chaplain. “Shall I write to her 
for you, as you have lost your right hand?” 
He looked up at the chaplain quickly and said, 
“YT did not lose it, sir; I gave it.” 


Not All in Vain. (716) 
1 Cor. 15:14; Acts 7:60; Heb. 11:39. 


“Gallipoli,” by John Masefield, is a_ pic- 
turesque and thrilling account of a tremendous 
if unsuccessful undertaking. John Masefield 
tells the story in fine fashion of how, with un- 
flagging energy and devotion, the soldiers of the 
British Empire gallantly strove to achieve what 
in all the circumstances is now seen to have 
been impossible. Yet all was not lost there. 
It is pretty near certain that the lives laid 
down at Gallipoli saved Egypt for England 
and possibly her Indian Empire; for the Dar- 
danelles campaign kept the forces of the Sultan 
hotly engaged, when otherwise they would have 
been free to have marched East and South, be- 
fore the British could have got their armies 
in the field. Thus, as the present triumphant 
position of the British armies in the East is re- 
viewed, one is apt to say of the Gallipoli dis- | 
aster—“Not all in vain!” 


Clean Instruments. 
Tsascb2shliee 2. Cora6sl7 21a Lim 2 28s 


John McNeil, the famous preacher and evan- 
gelist, who has been conducting services among 
the English soldiers in France, recently closed 
an address with this question: ‘What would 
you think, men, of a surgeon who would come 
to you to cut out something that was killing 
you and who should deliberately use a dirty 
lance? Then why ask God to use us as his 
instruments and weapons to cut out this Ger- 
man cancer, unless we are prepared to be the 
cleanest and keenest that we possibly can?” 
The effect was electrical, and strong men 
actually shook with emotion. 
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If Need Be, Alone! 
Rom. 3:4; Ex. 23:2; 2 Tim. 4:16. 


As pretty an illustration of the vox populi 
speaking its mind with courage and vigor as we 
have seen was the reply of Hamilton, Mont., to 
Miss Jeannette Rankin, congressman-at-large 
from that state. She had wired home: “I have 
heard of no one in the House who is supporting 
the President’s conscription bill. Do you wish 
me to stand alone for this?” To which the 
Hamilton Chamber of Commerce made answer 
in words worthy of framing, to be hung before 
the eyes of legislators, male or female: 

“Hamilton overwhelmingly favors conscrip- 
tion as only fair method of democracy. Ask 
you and other representatives of Montana to 
stand firmly by the President in his plan—if 
need be, alone.” 

If need be, alone! There is the courage 
which how many voices of legislators and 
statesmen have lacked in the last three years! 
And the Chamber of Commerce of Hamilton, 
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Mont. (population 2,240), bites out the words 
while you wait. 


A Little Child Shall Lead Them. 
Isa. 11:6; Matt. 18:2; Mark 10:15. 

A correspondent relates this incident of the 
British advance against the Hindenburg. line: 

“The sun has risen and the fog has disap- 
peared. In front of us is a meadow, and there, 
midway between our trenches and those of the 
enemy, is God, it is impossible, it must be a 
delusion!—A Fata Morgana; but no—there in 
the middle of the field, crawling on hands and 
knees, is a little child, a baby. 

“It appears perfectly happy and contented 
and seems to be enjoying itself. Not a sound is 
heard, not a shot is fired. Every man has be- 
come dumb from amazement. 

Must Come From Heaven. 

“*A child has fallen from heaven!” cries a 
soldier near me. 

“Well, that is about the case, for where else 
could that child have come from? 
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“Before my weary brain can summon up any’ 


convincing reasons how that child got out there 
—whether some poor mother lost it in the panic 
due to the battle of the night before—a German 
soldier jumps out of the trench and runs to 
where the child is crawling out. 

“Absolute stillness prevails in the trenches, 
and only to our right, from which this extraor- 
dinary sight is hidden by a clump of trees, is 
the sound of gunfire heard. 

“And this spot, which all through the night 
had been a veritable inferno of shot and shell, 
is now like some peaceful island or a cool, 
friendly oasis in a burning desert. 

“Over there in the enemy’s trenches we can 
see the helmets of the Frenchmen as they peer 
over the edges. No one is any longer thinking 
of the enemy or the war or the danger. All 
eyes are on the tall soldier and the child which 
he is approaching. And as he picks up that 
little frightened, helpless piece of humanity and 
fondly takes it in his arms, a laugh, a low 
friendly laugh, passes along our entire column. 

Laugh Ripples Down Ranks. 

“The laugh is infections, aud we can feel 
how it is going along the ranks over yonder. 
And suddenly—what, are they going to shoot? 
—no, on the contrary, a great wave of applause 
with shouts of ‘Bravo!’ from thousands of 
French throats breaks the stillness. Then, as 
the soldier jumps back into our trench with the 
child safely in his arms, our ranks, too, burst 
into a triumphant shout which passes all along 
the line. 

“Even for some time after not a shot is fired. 
It is as if we felt ashamed of ourselves, and no 
one touched a gun while that child was in our 
midst. 

“When the firing did start again it was 
rather desultory and indifferent and there was 
nothing dangerous about it. The little child 
had worked a wonderful change in the hearts 
of both friend and foe that morning.” 


Wanted—God. 
Psa, l0cs19s JObs cose, desea. or 4: 
Hall Caine, the famous English novelist, was 
so stirred by the events of American Day in 
London that he gave utterance to the following 
declarations of faith; , 
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“How the mighty facts of life strike us down 
to our knees before the altar of him whose 
kingdom is eternal righteousness! In hours of 
peace and prosperity our philosophies seem to 
eliminate the Almighty and to make prayer a 
presumption; but when great trials come, the 
great perils, the great adventures, we want a 
God who knows; a God who cares; a God who 
judges between right and wrong, and is ready 
to listen to our cry. Hence at birth and at 
marriage, and above all at death, we come 
humbly to his footstool, remembering only the 
fragility of our poor human life and the immu- 
tability of him to whom a thousand years are 
as yesterday when it is passed.” 


More than one “Mr. Britling” is “seeing it 
through” in the war-swept countries of the 
world. 


The Missionary. 


Heb. 11:38; Psa. 19:4; Acts 26:18. 

I could say much more of the aid often given 
to the Government, both in ordinary times and 
in emergencies, by missions and missionaries. 
For instance, in rapid enumeration:—Who edu- 
cates the native government clerks in the Af- 
rican protectorates? Whom did the Germans 
in their late African territories beg to educate 
Christian converts because they could be trust- 
ed to work faithfully under their employers? 
Who was it that was “mentioned in despatches” 
for his “gallant conduct” when an outbreak oc- 
curred in a remote Nigerian town and the Brit- 
ish officer was killed, because he rode thither 
on horse and bicycle at the risk of his life, and, 
knowing the language, succeeded in restoring 
order? In ‘the great Indian Mutiny, when so 
many Hindu servants of English families either 
turned traitors or fled (though not all!), who 
brought in the loyal Christian converts at Agra 
to do the deserted work? And who, in the 
same awful crisis, was able to ‘go out to the 
villages round Benares and persuade the peas- 
ants to bring in cattle and grain for food? 
Whose is the medical work on the Afghan Fron- 
tier, which a British officer not long ago de- 
clared was worth a whole regiment for the 
purpose of keeping fierce hill tribes in order? 
—From “Life or Faith.” 
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Woman Lives on Hope. (722) 


Isa. 49:15; Mal. 3:17; Hos. 11:8. 

At the Saratoga hospital, physicians and 
nurses, inured to pitiful scenes, are touched by 
the case of a woman who, they declare, “refuses 
to die” until she has seen her son once more. 

Mrs. Z. Shanks arrived at the hospital a short 
time ago suffering from an incurable malady: 
Premonition of her condition came early, and 
with it a desire to see her son, “Willie,” who 
left home five years ago. Prayers and cries for 
her missing child’s return arouse the hospital 
staff day and night. 

The boy traces his ancestry to the British and 
there is a belief that he may have enlisted in 
the allied forces. Medical authorities are as- 
tounded that Mrs. Shanks has not succumbed 
to the malady. They can explain it only by 
saying that her mother love has made her will 
triumph temporarily over her ills. Efforts are 
being made to trace the young man, 
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Dying Veteran Asks Son to Enlist. 
1 Tim. 6:12; Eph. 6:14; 1 Cor. 16:13. 


Francis B. Young, 76 years old, a Civil war 
veteran, died at Joliet in May. In his last mo- 
ments he called for his only son Edwards and 
said: “Your great-great grandfather died in 
the Revolution, your great-grandfather died in 
the war of 1812 and I was in the Civil war with 
four of my brothers, three of whom were killed. 
I want you to enlist and keep up the fighting 
honor of your family.” The young man enlisted 
a few days later. 

How about that long line of Christian an- 
cestors, young man? Are you going to keep 
that line unbroken or will you sever it. That 
is of greater importance even than fighting for 
Uncle Sam. Enlist for Christ and you will be 
a better soldier for your country. 


A Beautiful Soul. 
Matt. 20:26; Matt. 18:4; Jno. 11:7. 


Working among the poor of London, George 
McDonald went to the funeral of an apple wom- 
an. Her history makes the story of kings and 
queens contemptible. Events had appointed 
her to poverty, hunger, cold, and two rooms in 
a tenement. But there were three orphan boys 
sleeping in an ash box whose lot was harder. 
She dedicated her heart and life to the little 
waifs. During two and forty years she moth- 
ered and reared some twenty orphans; gave 
them home and bed and food; taught them all 
she knew; helped some to obtain a_ scant 
knowledge of the trades; helped others off to 
Canada and America. The author says she had 
misshapen features, but that an exquisite smile 
was on the dead face. It must have been so. 
She “had a beautiful soul,’ as Emerson said of 
Longfellow. Poverty disfigured the apple wom- 
an’s garret, and want made it wretched, never- 
theless God’s angels hovered over it. Her life 
was an event in London’s history. Social re- 
form has felt her influence.—N. D. Hillis. 
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Answered Prayer. (725) 


Hph. 6:18; Jno. 14:13; 2 Cor. 12:8, 9. 

A gentleman in Scotland recently said to me, 
“T was an intensely worldly man. I had all 
that this world could give me, yet it never sat- 
isfied. When my old father, who was a delight- 
ful Christian, passed into eternity, I was look- 
ing over his papers, and I noticed that he had 
given a great deal of money toward George 
Mueller’s Orphanage at Bristol. I thought, I 
am sure father would like me to help that work, 
so I decided to go down and see it before help- 
ing it. I went and, as we looked through the 
buildings, I went into one room, where on that 
very day, they were beginning a mission for 
the orphan boys and girls.” This wealthy and 
brainy man stopped and listened to the mes- 
sage to the children. God saved him, and when 
he told them that he was saved, they said, “We 
are not surprised. For thirty-eight years Mr. 
Mueller never ceased to pray for you.” Oh, 
friends, pray on until we shall have done with 
prayer and shall have entered into where uni- 
versal praise begins! 


The Challenge of a Pure Life. (726) 
Jno. 8:46; Acts 23:1; 1 Cor. 4:4; 2 Cor. 1:12. 
Carlyle says that in 1848, during the riot 


in Paris, the mob swept down a street blazing 
with cannon, killed the soldiers, spiked the 
guns, only to be stopped a few blocks beyond 
by an old white-haired man, who uncovered and 
signaled for silence. Then the leader of the 
mob said: “Citizens, it is De la Eure; sixty 
years of pure life is about to address you.” A 
true man’s presence transformed a mob that 
cannon could not conquer. 


Slander Reduced. ; 
Psa. 101:5; Jas. 4:11; 2 Pet. 2:10. 

An instance of most astounding slander is 
reported in the columns of a church paper. As 
is often the case, this slander was directed 
against a minister. It was said that his wife 
was attending a certain meeting, that he went 
there in a rage, that he by violence, dragged 
her from the hall, and that he by force com- 
pelled her to go home with him. He allowed 
the story to circulate for a time, then riddled 
it as follows: 

“In the first place, I never attempted to in- 
fluence my wife in her views nor her choice of 
a meeting; 

“Secondly, my wife did not attend the meet- 
ing in question; 

“In the third place, I did not attend the meet- 
ing myself; 

“To conclude, neither my wife nor myself had 
any inclination to go to the meeting; 

“Finally, I never had a wife.” 

Knowing what feats slander has accom- 
plished, one cannot say that this instance re- 
ported from London is unbelievable. When 
slander once lays its tongue to a task. it can 
accomplish anything which the most hare- 
brained imagination can conceive. 


No Dirt Man. 
Puke 2513 isas 55225 Mi xaeoes 
“What do you think of Lincoln?” asked a 
public school teacher of an immigrant boy. 


“Lincoln was born in a dirt house, but he 
wasn’t no dirt man,” was the ready response. 
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Influence. 
Galo 529s 1 Pet; 201235 - Phil, 2et5, 
SAE isn’t here today,” declared a workman 
to the Y. M. C. A. secretary, who had come down 
to the shop at the noon hour to conduct a 
meeting. 
“Well, what if he isn’t?” inquired the sec- 


retary. 
“Well, it’s a good deal easier to do your work 
in this shop when H—— is here.” 


In the February issue of the Expositor we 
published “The Life Story of Bishop Frank W. 
Warne, D. D., of India.” ‘There are doubtless 
many who would like to secure this in the at- 
tractive form in which it has been issued by the 
Board of Foreign Missions, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. The price is ten cents. 

De eee ee 

The church employing the Expert to raise money 
for new building or Debt undertakes no chance or 
liability at all, all expenses come out of Campaign 


receipts. Write H. H .Patterson.—Adv. 
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Preacher’s Scrap Book 


Conscience. (730) 
Luke 12:57. 

A clear-minded farmer in one cf the rural 
churches gave a unique definition of conscience, 
not long ago, at the mid-week prayer meeting. 

“T’ve often noticed,” he said, “when driving 
my mowing machine, that when there’s some- 
thing gone wrong with it there’s pretty sure 
to be a warning. If the gear is getting dry or 
out of place, and dceesn’t run right, it gives a 
hard, squeaky crunch that lets me know there’s 
trouble coming, and if I am wise I stop and 
investigate. 


“Now it seems to me conscience is a good 
deal like that. It’s the crunch my spiritual na- 
ture gives to warn me, when there’s a wrong 
in front of it. It isn’t a pleasant thing to hear, 
perhaps, but it’s very valuable as a reminder of 
danger ahead.” 

Let us heed the warning as soon as we hear 
it, and so prevent danger and damage.—Amer- 
ican Messenger. 


What Is His Son’s Name? 
IPTOVe oUn4 


The late John Wilkinson, the founder of the 
Mildmay Mission to the Jews, relates the fol- 
lowing conversation he had with a venerable 
Jew. “He came to my house and said to me, 
‘I believe much about Christianity, but I can- 
not believe that God has a Son.’ I replied, ‘I 
can quite understand your difficulty, and have 
much sympathy with you; and indeed I would 
not believe it myself if your Old Testament 
Scriptures did not teach the fact.’ I opened my 
Hebrew Bible and read to him Proy. 30:4: ‘Who 
hath gathered the winds in his fists? Who 
hath bound the waters in a garment? Who 
hath established all the ends of the earth? 
What is his name?’ Here I stopped for an an- 
swer, and the Jew replied at once—Jehovah— 
pronouncing it Adonai. Now I said, let me 
read on—‘And what is his Son’s name, if thou 
canst tell?” He shook his head and said, ‘I 
cannot tell.’ I then said, ‘But happily I can 
tell, his name is Jesus.’ ”—Friends’ Witness. 
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Faith. (782) 

“T have been waiting for you for ten years!” 
was the greeting of the old man of Mesopo- 
tamie to the stranded missionary in the moun- 
tains. “Why, how did you know I was here?” 
said the missionary. Then the old man told 
. his story. “Ten years ago,’ he said, “I went 
to a pilgrimage in Arabia; there, in the market- 
place, I bought this little Book from a stranger. 
As I traveled home I read how God sent his 
Son into the world, and how he died and rose 
again. The journey did not seem long to me. 
Then I prayed: ‘Oh, God, send me a teacher, 
that I may understand these things.’ And for 
ten years I waited. Now the teacher has come 
. teach me.” Do you think the little Book 
had been a good missionary?—S. S. Chronicle. 


The Spirit of the Master, (733) 

Rom. 12:21. 
The Maori of New Zealand, when converted, 
are said to make good Salvation Army soldiers. 
“Warrior Brown” was an old Maori woman 


who had won her name by her fighting quali- 
ties when in drink or enraged. Coming under 
Army influence, she was converted, and gave 
her testimony at an open-air meeting, where- 
upon some foolish person hit her with a potato, 
a nasty blow. A week before the cowardly in- 
sulter would have needed to. make himself 
scarce for his trouble; but what a change! 
“Warrior” picked up the potato without a word 
and put it in her pocket. No more was heard 
of the incident until the harvest festival came 
round, and then “Warricr’” brought a little sack 
of potatoes and explained that she had cut up 
and planted the insulting potato, and was now 
presenting to the Lord its increase.—sS. S. 
Chronicle. 


What Is Snecess? (734) 

Hon. Alexander H. Stephens, being ‘asked, 
“What are the essential factors of success for 
a young man?” made this answer: “Truth, hon- 
esty, uprightness;” adding, “Time and tide 
wait for no man.” 

President Carter, of Williams College, said: 
“The secret of success is concentration.” 

Joseph Cook said it is “total self-surrender 
to conscience.” 

Judge Noah Davis, “Industry, strict integrity, 
and exclusive devotion to one’s duties.” 

Joseph Medill, former editor of the Chicago 
Tribune: “A virtuous life, fidelity to employers, 
close study and hard work.” 

General O. O. Howard, ‘Diligence, fearless- 
ness, magnanimity toward all competitors, and 
faith in God.” 

General John A. Logan, “Unceasing labor, 
and sticking to one thing.” 

General Neal Dow, author of the Maine Law, 
“Business before pleasure.” 

John Wanamaker, “Do ye next thynge.” 

Jacob Estey, manufacturer, “Good health, 
economy, and trust in God.” 

Bishop Vincent, “An entire surrender of in- 
clination to the demands of duty.” 

Dr. William C. Gray, editor of the Interior, 
“A thorough understanding of one’s business 
and devotion to it.” 

Lyman Abbott, ‘““Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do with thy might.” 

Dr. West, of the Advance, ‘Plain food, good 
humor, honest work, self-help and prayer.” 

Dr. Ward, of the Independent, ‘‘Well-founded 
opinions, absolute candor, and poverty.” 

George H. Corliss, inventor of the Corliss en- 
gine, ‘Brains, industry, and self-reliance.” 

Clement Studebaker, manufacturer, “An _ac- 
quaintance with one’s business, determination 
to make good goods, and persistency.’’—Meth- 
odist Recorder. 


Integrity. (735) 

A Christian man refused to write advertise- 
ments for cigarettes at $1,500 a year. A mem- 
ber of a church in Pennsylvania was of the 
same type. At a time when misfortune in the 
family made increased income necessary, he 
was offered twelve dollars a week to write a 
half-page advertisement for a wholesale liquor 
dealer. The offer was declined with thanks, 
saying that “booze money is blood money, and 
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I can’t betray my Lord nor m 

can't y brother at a 
price. The dollar was not “almighty” with 
this man.—Baptist Commonwealth. 


“Christ Liveth in Me.” (736) 

= Gal. 2:10. 

A missionary in Burma went out into the 

country to see a Christian man. Not knowing 

exactly where to go, he stopped a little girl and 

asked where Ko Po Ka lived. She answered, 

You mean Jesus Christ Ko Po Ka? He lives 

over there.” She knew him and his house and 
directed me to it—Missionary News. 


Under the Stars. 
Psa. 8:3-5. 
ee God taught Paul, and us by Paul, that you 
can have a high old time on a very low limit of 
expenditure. The old Latin word for travelers’ 
baggage, “impedimenta,” has no hypocrisy 
about at and the more impediments you have 
about you the more is your apostolic advance 
impeded. ; 


Then take the boon of traveling without a 
tent. This means that all night you are on 
your back with only the stars as nearest neigh- 
bors in the upper flat. God merely hides a 
world in order to unveil a universe. This, then, 
is where the logic of your tentless travel lands 
you. 


Why draw the soul’s curtains and light up. 
artificially when all the while God is calling 
you out and up among the stars. We talk a lot 
about considering matters and forget that this 
very word merely means, in Latin, to look up at 
the stars (con, with sideris, with the stars}. 
One of the red Republicans boasted to a peas- 
ant of France that they were going to wipe 
God out of the country. Said this 1793 fanatic, 
“We are going to pull down your steeples, and 
your churches, all that recalls the superstitions 
of past ages, all that reminds man of even the 
idea of God.” ‘Citizen,’ replied the good old 
yokel, ‘‘then pull down the stars.”—Dan Craw- 
ford. 


NUT-SHELL SERMONS 
VITAL TOPICS APTLY ILLUSTRATED 
EVAN J. LENA 


The Loom of Providence. (738) 


“We know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God, to them who are 
oe according to his purpose.” Rom. 

A minister tells about going to see a parish- 
ioner who was in deep affliction. He found her 
embroidering a sofa pillow cover. He asked 
her to let him take it in his hand. He pur- 
posely turned it cn the wrong side, and then 
remarked to her that it did not seem beautiful 
to him, and that he wondered why sbe should 
be wasting her time upon it. ‘‘Why, sir,’ she 
replied, “you are looking at \|the wrong side! 
Turn it over.” “That is just what you are do- 
ing,” he replied. “You are looking at the wrong 
side of God’s workings with you. Down here 
we are looking at the tangled side of God’s 
providence; but he has a plan—here a stitch 
and there a movement of the shuttle—and in 
the end a beautiful work.” 


Haye Faith in God. 

“Have faith in God.” Mark 11:22. 

“Whoso putteth his trust in Jehovah shall be 
safe.” In the early days of emigration to the 
West a traveler once came, for the first time 
in his life, to the banks of the mighty Missis- 
sippi. There was no bridge. He must cross. 
It was early winter, and the surface of the 
great river was sheeted with gleaming ice. Ie 
knew nothing of its thickness, however, and 
feared to trust himself to it. He hesitated long, 
but night was coming on and he must reach 
the other shore. At length, with many fears 
and infinite caution, he crept out on hands and 
knees, thinking thus to distribute his weight 
as much as possible, and trembling with every 
sound. When he had gone in this way painfully 
half way over he heard a sound of singing be- 
hind him. There in the dusk ‘was a colored 
man driving a four-horse load of coal across 
upon the ice and singing as he went! Many 
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a Christian creeps tremblingly out upon God’s 
promises where another, stronger in faith, goes 
singing through life upheld by the same word. 
“Have faith in God.” ‘Whoso putteth his trust 
in Jehovah shall be safe.” 

The Great Commission. (740) 

“Go.” Mark 16:15. 

God’s command is “Go.” You may say there 
is peril in obeying—that there are dangers 
where you must go. There may be peril, but 
did it ever occur to you that there is greater 
peril in dodging danger? There is great safety 
in the perils God chooses for us. “Is it safe to 
work among the lepers?” was asked of Sam 
Higginbottom, of India, whose missionary serv- 
ice has been so blessed to the outcasts whom 
Christ asked us specially to remember and heal. 
“Yes,” was the answer; “it is safer to work 
among the lepers, if it’s my job, than to work 
anywhere else.” Higginbottom, like many an- 
other of God’s children, is not willing to expose 
himself to the peril of dodging the dangers that 
God has called him into. A place of safety out- 
side of God’s will is too risky a place for any 
child of God to contemplate. 


Try Sunshine ‘Praying. (741) 

“The righteous cry, and the Lord heareth, 
and delivereth them out of all their troubles.” 
Psa. 34:17. 

A little girl who suffered greatly during 
thunderstorms was told by her mother to pray 
when she felt’ alarmed. One day, at the close 
of.a fearful storm, she came to her mother with 
the information that praying during the danger 
brought her no relief. “Then,” said her mother, 
“try praying when the sun shines, and see if 
that will take away the fear.” The child did so, 
and when another storm was raging she said 
sweetly, “Praying while the sun shines is the 
best way, for I am not the least bit afraid now.” 
How often do we stay away from our Master 
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until the storms of life drive us to him for shel- 
ter and protection. If we would only give God 
our best, our brightest days, we should have no 
cause to tremble when the dark hours come on. 


Thy Kingdom Come. (742) 


‘Thy kingdom come.” Matt. 6:10. 

There is much noisy opposition to God’s 
- Kingdom. We sometimes fear the issue. Fear 
not. 

There is a familiar story about a man who 
came to a hotelkeeper and asked him if he 
would buy two carloads of frog legs. “Two 
carloads!” exclaimed the astonished landlord. 
“Why, I couldn’t use them in twenty years.” 
“Well, will you buy a half-carload?” ‘No.” 
Twenty or thirty dozen?” “No.” Two dozen?” 


Yes.” A few days later the man returned with 
three pairs of legs. “Is that all?” said the land- 
lord. “Yes.” The fact is I live near a pond, 


and the frogs made so much noise that I 
thought there were millions of them; but I 
dragged and raked the pond, and there were 
only three frogs in the whole thing.” Do not 
be alarmed at the noise of the Philistines. The 
future of God’s kingdom is secure. 


The Undelivered Message. (743) 


“Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” Mark 16:15. 

Mr. Dan Crawford, speaking at Upper Hol- 
loway Baptist Church, said: “At last we came 
to a river. I felt rather jaded, and dumped 
down on an old felled tree, felled by the big 
grass-fires; I was leaning back when I heard 
a-native growl at my left elbow, ‘You are angry, 
sir.” ‘Oh,’ I said, ‘please tell me all about it; 
you seem to know.” ‘You are silent, sir.’ Then 
he stabbed me to the core. ‘That is the reason 
why we know God is angry—because God is 
silent.’ I took out my Bible and read Hebrews 
I:I: ‘God, who at sundry times and in divers 
manners spake in times past unto the fathers 
by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken 
unto us by His Son.’ ‘He has spoken,’ I said: 
‘God is not silent, he is not angry.’ I thought 
that would settle him, but he said, ‘These last 
days? Last week, sir, of course. Hence your 
arrival in these solitudes.’ Then I had to tell 
him bluntly how it was two thousand years ago 
that God emptied heaven of his darling for the 
salvation of your soul and mine. Ah, that is 
the tragedy. There is the challenge from the 
marshes today: ‘God is angry, because God is 


silent.’” Is it God’s silence or ours? 
The Supreme Motive. (744) 
“The love of Christ constraineth us.” 2 Cor. 


5:14. 

When Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, 
was asked some years ago upon whom she most 
relied for volunteer unsalaried workers, “creed- 
less altruists or church members?” She frankly 
replied: “They are all Christians from evan- 
gelical churches. I have had a good many ‘al- 
-truists’ try it, but I never knew any slum 
worker to stand the wear and tear of our work 
for over three weeks unless inspired by Chris- 
tian love.” And another testimony comes from 
Miss Kate Marsden, working among the lepers 
of Siberia, who writes: ‘The claims of human- 
ity are insufficient, alone, to sustain prolonged 
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consecration to the service of the suffering; a 
higher inspiration is required.” 


Church Going. (745) 

“I was glad when they said unto me, Let us 
go into the house of the Lord.” Psa. 122:1. 

I. Getting ready for church. 

An Indian in his preparation for the Sabbath 
Day services said he made his body very clean 
from head to foot, and then, instead of laughing 
and chatting idly with his friends—to use his 
own words—“I sit down and think Jesus until it 
is time to go.” How many of us “think Jesus” 
just before church time? 

II. Persistence in attendance. 

At Soochow, China, one woman became con- 


_verted, and became so earnest in her attendance 


that she never missed a meeting, and persuaded 
her mother to come. But the mother in time 
developed hip disease, so that she could not 
walk-to the meeting-house. But this did not 
deter her daughter; she simply put her mother 
on her back and carried her all the distance 
back and forth. The mother was much larger, 
but this in no way diminished the daughter’s 
ardor. 


III. Inviting others wisely. 

Rev. J. E. Watts-Ditchfield, in “The Church in 
Action,” says: “Some time ago, while talking 
to a woman on her door-step, I caught sight of 
a squirrel, which I learned was a great pet of 
the husband whom I wanted to reach. I read 
up “squirrels,” and then called to see the man, 
who at first was rather gruff, until said, “Oh, 
the other day I saw you had a squirrel, and I 
wondered if I might see it at close quarters.” 
Then I talked ‘Encyclopedia Britannica” on 
squirrels until the man began to think that I 
knew what I was talking about. “Squirrels” 
got him, and he came to the men’s services. 


THE RELIGION OF ONESIPHORUS. 
2 Tim. 1:16-18. 


Only reference, but an attractive picture. 

1. His Religion was Social—‘'The House of 
Onesiphorus.” 

2. His Religion was Self-perpetuating—His 
“house” is ready to carry the work. 

3. His Religion was Practical—‘For he oft 
refreshed me.” 

4. His Religion was Uneffected by Unpopu- 
larity or Danger—‘And was not ashamed of 
my chair.” 

5. His Religion Stood Transportation— 
“When he was in Rome.” 

6. His Religion “Found a Way or Made It’— 
“Sought me diligently till he found me.” 

7. His Religion was Better at Home Than 
Abroad’”’—‘‘How many times he ministered at 
Ephesus thou knowest very well.” 

8. His Religion Made His Memory Green— 
“He has been honored and admired to this day.” 

W. E. Crabtree, 
Pastor Central Christian Church, San Diego, 
Cal. 


H. H. Patterson, No. 903 East 150th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Organizer and Director—quick money 
raising campaigns for Church Buildings—Budgets— 
Debts—first and only specialist in Church Finance 


in the U. S. A., using the successful campaign 
Method.—Adv. 
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THE HOMILETIC YEAR—JULY 


G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 


MISSIONARY SUNDAY 


LABOR DAY 


MISSIONARY SUNDAY 


Missionary Sunday. 


A young artist named Tucker painted the pic- 
ture of a folorn woman and child, out in the 
storm. This picture took such a hold upon him 
that he laid by palette and brush, saying: “I 
must go to the lost, instead of painting them.” 
He prepared for the ministry, and for some time 
worked in the city’s slums. At length, he said: 
“T must go to that part of the world where men 
seem to be most hopelessly lost.” That young 
artist was none other than Bishop Tucker, of 
Uganda, Africa. Painting is not enough. Know- 
ing is not enough. Talking is not enough. We 
must do something. Fellow pastors, let us lead 
our people into an active interest in missions. 
On a Sunday late in August or early in Septem- 
ber is a most appropriate time to observe Mis- 
sionary Sunday, making the whole day one for 
the study of or for sermons or addresses upon 
missionary facts or themes. One reason for 
this is that there is nothing more wholesome 
and inspiring in view of the new year of work 
in the church than to get the people to think 
of others and take a wide view of God’s king- 
dom. There should be many missionary Sun- 
days observed each year. Home Missions, For- 
eign Missions, City Missions, Missions to Ex- 
ceptional Populations, and other phases of the 
missionary cause should be presented more or 


less frequently and offerings taken. By giving 

we enrich ourselves. By interest in missions 

we create interest in our local work. In this 
way the Kingdom comes. 

Suggestive Texts and Themes. (746) 

The Missionary Approach: “Go near.” Acts 


8:29. When Philip was sent to win the Ethio- 
pian eunuch to Jesus Christ, the first two words 
which the Spirit of God spoke to him were vital 
and essential. The Spirit said, “Go near.” If 
we are to win men to Christ we must in some 
way “go near” them. The church too often tries 
to save men from a distance. Some one has 
said that it is an unusual sight to see one man 
running after another to speak to him about 
Christ. But the only way Philip could catch 
his man and win him over to the service of 
God was to run after him and thus get near 
him. It will not do for us to wait for men to 
come and seek God. We must, like Philip, run 
after them. 

Sharing Christ With Others: “This is my 
Friend.” Song of Solomon 5:16. A cheery- 
hearted member of a Manchester Brotherhood 
was singing his favorite hymn, “I’ve found a 
Friend—oh, such a Friend!” quite forgetful that 
his little son was standing near. Just as the 
singer came to the end of the verse, his son 
said “Father, do you think the man next door 
knows your Friend? When he goes out he al- 
ways looks so sad Won’t you tell him about 
your Friend?” The Brotherhood man took the 


hint, and was the means of making another’s 
heart glad. 

Tire Coming Triumph of the Cross—How May 
We Hasten It? Isa. 11:1-10. : 

Missionary Pocketbooks: 2 Cor. 9:6-15. 

Evangelistic Missions: 1 Cor. 9:19-23. 

The Outreaching Church: Psa. 2:1-8. 

Missionary Revivals: Acts 14:8-18. 

Steady Growth in Missions: Acts 9:23-31. 

Missionary Progress: Acts 2:1-21. 

Seattering that Increases: Prov. 11:24, 25. 

Earthly and Heavenly Treasure: I Tim. 
6:17-19. 

A Hindrance in Rome: Rom. 13:11-14. 

How Intemperance Hinders Missions: 
14:138-21. ; 

A World in Darkness: I John 5:19-21. 

A World in Light: I John 2:7-11. 

Commercial Opposition to Missions: 
19: 23-29. 

Hungry Souls: Acts 10:31-35. 

Superstition Overthrown: Gal. 5:1-7 

Light-Bearers: Phil. 2:14-16. 

The Isles Shall Listen: Isa. 49:1-101. 

Christ the Missionary: John 6:32-40. 

Women Messengers: Matt. 28:1-8. 

Missionary Heroes: 2 Cor. 4:1-18 

Home Missions in Our Cities: Luke 19:41-48. 

An Old-Time Missionary: Jonah 3:3-10. 

A Thriving City Mission: Acts 19:8-12. 

A City’s Need: Gen. 19:12-25. 


Rom. 


Acts 


Christ’s Coming Reign. (747) 

“He shall come down like rain upon the mown 
grass; as showers that water the earth. In his 
days shall the righteous flourish; and abund- 
ance of peace as long as the moon endureth. 
He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, 
and from the river unto the ends of the earth. 
They that dwell in the wilderness shall bow 
before him; and his enemies shall lick the dust. 
The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall 
bring presents! the kings of Sheba and Seba 
shall offer gifts. Yea, all kinds shall fall before 
him; all nations shall serve him.” Psa. 72:6-11. 

I. The nature of Christ’s reign. 
1. It is gentle in its influence. 
2. It is progressive in its development. 
8. It is mighty in its results. 
The extent of Christ’s reign. 

1. It shall include the most distant re- 

gions. 
2 It shall include the rudest tribes. 
3. It shall include the most exalted in- 
dividuals.—G. B. 


II. 


Beginning At Jerusalem. (748) 

“And that repentance and remission of sins 

should be preached in his name among all na- 
tions, begining at Jerusalem.” Luke 24:47. 
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I. What were the apostles commanded to 
preach? 

1. Repentance. 

2. Remission of sins. , 
II. How were they commanded to preach? 
1. By His authority. 

2. Through His merits. 
3. In dependence on His grace. 

Where were they commanded to preach? 

1. The whole world was to be the field 

of their operations. 

2. Jerusalem was to be the point at 
; which they entered on that field. 
IV. Why were they to begin at Jerusalem? 

1. Because it was the place predicted 
by God. 

2. Because it was the place where the 
truth of the Gospel would be most 
satisfactorily established. 

3. Because it was the place where the 
love of Jesus would be most sig- 
nally manifested. 

4. Because it was the place over which 
divine judgments were impending. 

5. Because it was the place which 
would form the best center for the 
evangelization of the World.—Au- 
thor Unknown. 


III. 


The Universal Religion. (749) 


“For from the rising of the sun, even unto 
the going down of the same, my name shall be 
great among the Gentiles; and in every place 
incense shall be offered unto my name, and a 
pure offering; for my name shall be great 
among the heathen, saith the Lord of hosts.”— 
Mal. 1:11. 


I. The universal diffusion of the Gospel 
1. As to places. 
2. As to peoples. 
II. The universal celebration of God’s char- 
acter. 
1. The extent of His perfections. 
2. Their harmony. 
3. The happiness arising from’ their 
manifestation. 
The universal observance of God’s wor- 
ship. 
Pure from Paganism. 
2. Pure from Judaism. 
3. Pure from formality. 
4. Pure from sinful affections. 


III. 


True Religion To Prevail. (750) 
“All the ends of the world shall remember, 
and turn unto the Lord; and all the kindreds of 
the nations shall worship before thee.” Psa. 
7AM fe 
I. A description of true religion. 

1. It includes remembering. 

2. It includes turning unto the Lord. 

8. It includes worshipping before Him. 

II. A prediction of the universal prevalence 
of true religion. 

1. This prediction is contained in the 
book of God. 

2. It is accompanied with the promise 
of an agency that secures its ful- 
filment. 

8. It is already partially fulfilled. 

4. There is no natural improbability in 
its literal fulfillment. 


The Seed And The Harvest. (751) 

“There shall be an handful of corn in the 
earth upon the top of the mountains; the fruit 
thereof. shall shake like Lebanon; and they 
of the city shall flourish like grass of the earth.” 

Psa. 72216: 

I. The apparent insignificance of the Gospel 
in its origin. 
1. In its introduction into the world. 
2. In its structure as a system of re- 
ligion. 
3. In its operation on the heart. 
II. The previous improbability of its success. 

1. There was powerful opposition to be 
encountered, from the native enmity 
of the human heart, from long-estab- 
lished forms of error, from the spirit 
of the age, from the influence of 
Satan. 

2. There was a feeble agency employed, 
without eloquence, or power, or 
wealth. 

Tts stupendous results. 

1. The number of its converts. 
2. Their graces. 
3. Their influence. 


III. 


The Way of Cain. (752) 

“The voice of the Lord called, Where is Abel. 

thy brother? His blood crieth unto me from 

the ground which hath opened to receive it! 

And Cain answered, I know not! Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” Gen. 4:9, 10. 


In other words, he had all he could do to 
look after himself. What was his brother to 
him? , 

A material body, however solid, has motion 
continually going on within it. A block of gran- 
ite is simply a mass of motion, in which every 
atom is moving upon the next atom. 


I. And therein we have a picturesque defini- 
tion of society. We are in influential relations 
with our neighbors, and we cannot help it. The 
law of social life is noblesse oblige, which is 
simply another form of the Golden Rule, “Do 
unto others as you would be done by.” 

II. I am a child of God, and therefore a 
brother of all; since he “hath created all men 
of one blood for to dwell upon the face of 


the earth.” That makes me neighbor to every 
other man. And here is the rationale of Christ’s 
word, “Go!” He says, “Thou art thy brother’s 


keeper. Go thou, therefore, to the remotest parts 
of the earth to help him!” 

III. I have a brother in the slums; am I his 
keeper? I have a brother on the western fron- 
tier! am I his keeper? I have a brother in 
mid-Africa; am I his keeper! Cain says. “No!” 
Christ says, “Yes!” Go therefore and carry the 
Gospel to him. Cain says, “I prefer to care for 
myself and my own household—me and my 
wife, my son John and his wife, us four and no 
more.’—Let those in the regions beyond look 
out for themselves.” That is the way of Cain 
in every age.—Rev. David James Burrell, D. D. 


Saving For Missions. (753) 

“Gather up the fragments that remain, that 
nothing be lost.” John 6:12. 

“We shan’t get much here,’ whispered a 
lady to her companion, as John Murray blew 
out one of the two candles by whose light he 
had been writing when they asked him to con- 
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tribute to some benevolent object. He listened 
to their story and gave one hundred dollars. 
Mr. Murray, I am agreeably surprised,” said 
the lady quoted: “I did not expect to get a cent 
from you.” The old Quaker asked the reason 
for her opinion; and, when told, said, “That, 
laadies, is the reason I am able to let you have 
the hundred dollars. It is by practicing econ- 
omy that I save up money with which to do 
charitable actions. One candle is enough to 
talk by.” 


All Along The Line. 
“Come over.” Acts 16:9. 

E A Soldier in the Civil War had lost his place 
in his company and rather timidly said to Gen- 
eral Sherman as he came up behind the line, 
“Where shall I step in?” “Step in?’ said the 
general, “step in? Step in anywhere. There 
is fighting all along the line.” And that is pre- 
cisely true of the great battlement to which you 
and I belong. Step in anywhere and work for 
God. There is fighting all along this line. 
Home Missions, Foreign Missions, City Missions 
Medical Missions, Educational Missions.—H. 


(754) 


, 


Come Over And Help Us. (755 


“Come over into Macedonia and help us.” 
Acts 16:9. 


Let me give you some illustrations of this 
missionary theme. 


A missionary was invited to go into an in- 
terior place by a lone Christian, who said, ‘Oh, 
brother, come; we are so hungry!” When 
the journey was all arranged a voice asked 
him, “What if they are not hungry after all? 
Your journey will be in vain.” But a deeper 
voice answered. “What if they are not hunger- 
ing for the Bread of life? There is One hun- 
gering to give them that Bread. Go and min- 
ister to the hunger of the Lord Jesus.” He 
went, and as he encountered dangers and trials 
deep and sore, the precious thought upheld him 
“You are ministering to the hunger of the Lord 
Jesus.” 


Rey. S. Pollard writes: “Is there any one 
wtth imagination keen enough to picture what 
would happen if all the hospitals in London 
were closed, if all the surgeons disappeared, 
and if not a single doctor or trained nurse were 
left to care for the sick of the world’s greatest 
city? London without a doctor! Seven mil- 
lions of men, women and children bearing their 
sicknesses alone! The Chinese province of 
Kweichow, in the northwest corner of which I 
am writing this, has a population estimated at 
seven millions. There is not a doctor in the 
whole of this province. Missionaries are work- 
ing in nine centers, but although several of 
these missionaries are married women there is 
no medical missionary in the whole number.” 

“T sent my love to you every day,” said a little 
girl indignantly to a convalescent friend, who 
felt hurt because no word of remembrance had 
come to her: “They just took it and kept 
it all to their selves.” In an article in one 
of our magazines a missionary made a passion- 
ate plea for men and women to come and tell 
the story of a Saviour’s love for sinners. On, 
the people, the people,’ she wrote earnestly, 
“they are so dark and ignorant and lonely. 
Come and tell them that Christ loves them.” 


Christ sent his love to them, and each returning 
day sends it by us. Do we deliver it or keep it? 

Some good people, who proudly call them- 
selves “loyal,” say that the churches are being 
bled to death by their offerings to missions. One 
of their own number says that so long as their 
offerings for missions average only seven cents 
a member, it is amusing to talk of being bled 
to death. A people that cannot give seven cents 
each year without being bled to death must be 
somewhat anemic.—H. 


Sent Away Sorrowing. (756) 


“Sahib, we would see Jesus. My village is 
over yonder three miles away. We have given 
up idolatry, and we wish to embrace the Jesus 
religion. Come with me; the entire village is 
waiting for your coming.” Before I could re- 
ply another man stepped forward, and then a 
third, and lo! a fourth, and from the lips of 
each fell the Macedonian cry. Listen to the last 
man: “Sahib, this is the fourth year that I 
have come to you and every time you have sent 
me away sorrowing. Oh, Sahib, give me a mes- 
sage of hope this time.’ With a breaking 
heart I had to say, “Your village is eight miles 
away, and I dare not even encourage you till 
I have a teacher for you. Be patient another 
year.” This is what occurred last year in a 
little village in the jungles of India immediate- 
ly after a baptismal service in which the writer 
had the joy of baptizing 152 men, women and 
children (representing all the families there). 
In the Methodist Episcopal Church in India 
there are in all 150,000 who, like these inquirers, 
are waiting for a chance to confess the Christ 
openly in baptism.—Herman J. Schultz. 


A King. (757) 
A missionary in Africa writes that “the big- 
gest attraction of all to the little black chil- 
dren is a white baby! They have never seen 
a white child, and they are fascinated by the 
missionary’s baby. They call him their ‘sobbo’ 
(king) and gather about him reverently. So 
the tiniest one in the missionary’s family in 
Africa can help the work of the Master, who 
loves all children everywhere, whether they be 
white or black.” 


Intercessory Missionary (758) 


A Baptist missionary in Burma writes: “I 
feel that some one is praying for me, for my 
way opens up every day with such abundant 
mercies.” Next to the high honor of being 
chosen by God as a foreign missionary, is the 
honor one can achieve by becoming an inter- 
cessory foreign missionary. That is, choosing 
our station upon the foreign field, putting our- 
selves in communication with its workers, and 
then praying, praying, as if we could not, yea, 
would not be denied our requests. 


Pray, Give, Go. (759) 


Three things the Master hath to do, 
And we who serve him here below 

And long to see him kingdom come, 
May pray or give or go. 


He needs them all—the open hand, 
The willing feet, the asking heart— 
To work together and to weave, 
The three-fold cord that shall not part. 
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' the gospel. 


Nor shall the giver count his gift 

As greater than the worker’s deed, 
Nor he in turn his service boast, 

Above the prayers that voice the need. 


Not all can go; not all can give 
To arm the others for the fray; 
But young or old, or rich or poor, 
Or strong or weak—we all can pray. 
—A. J. Flint. 


Missions In The Sunday School. (760) 
A very suggestive three-minute exercise was 
observed lately by a visitor in a city Sunday 
School. The teacher, a wide-awake young 
woman, called the roll by streets instead of 
names. It appeared that each girl was respon- 
sible for her street. “Southwood Street?’ “No 
new houses. No one moved in.” “Taintor 
Street?” One house going up. Two families 
moved away.” “Three chances for missionary 
work there, then. Don’t you hope that new 
house will have a lot of children move into it? 
Keep watch of the two empty tenements. Try 
to’show some kindness to the new tenants when 
they come. People appreciate a little friendli- 
ness when they first come into a neighborhood.” 
So it went on. One girl was able to report a 
new family and a new scholar present that 
morning in one of the younger classes. That 
teacher is practicing her pupils in the spirit of 
Church extension, home and for- 
eign missions, any other work of the Kingdom, 
will be familiar, everyday ideas to those girls 
long before they are women.—Missouri Ob- 
server. 


The Missionary CalL (761) 

In Korea, great placards are placed at the 

crossroads, on which is written this request: 

“If any of the Jesus-people come this way, let 
them stop and tell us the story.” 


A Modern Conversion in Prison. (762) 
Sherwood Eddy has told the story of the con- 
version of Mr. Nieh, a member of the leading 
family of Changsha, the capital of Hunan. Mr. 
Nieh had been a Confucian atheist. Hager for 
Western learning, however, he frequently 
called at the home of Dr. Edward Hume, of the 
Yale Mission, though he would never permit 
Dr. Hume to speak to him of religion or Chris- 
tianity. But when Nieh’s father had a stroke 
of apoplexy in February, 1911, Nieh called in Dr. 
Hume. When the Chinese atheist saw the 
Christian physician kneel by the bedside of his 
father, Nieh said, “It is too late to save my 
father, but I want you to kneel and pray for 
me here by his bedside.” 

In July, 1918, Nieh was one of a party of ten 
young men who went out to relieve the soldiers 
who were wounded in an uprising. The young 
men were taken prisoners. Later they were 
bound and cast into the city jail. They over- 
heard one soldier say, “Every man I bind I will 
eventually kill.” They saw four men taken out 
and killed within view. 

The doctor of the party, who was a Christian, 
suggested to his companions that they ask God 
for help. So they all knelt, Christians and un- 
believers alike, and put their trust in God. 
Nieh prayed, ‘‘O God, save my life and save me 
from my sins.” He received peace and com- 


fort and there upon his knees he decided to 
become a Christian and follow Jesus. 

Nieh and his companions were released and 
he returned to Changsha and boldly announced 
his decision to become a Christian. He was 
baptized on Christmas Day, and his wife be- 
came a Christian with him. During the great 
evangelistic campaign in China in which Mr. 
Eddy was a leader, Nieh acted as his inter- 
preter. 


Divine Scattering. (763) 

“They therefore that were scattered abroad 
upon the tribulation that arose about Stephen 
traveled as far as Phoenicia, and Cyprus, and 
Antioch, speaking the word.” Acts 11:19. 

At Dunkeld, in Scotland, is a high rock, cov- 
ered at the top with pine-trees. At one time 
the rock was perfectly bare, and one of the 
Dukes of Athole, who had a passion for planting 
trees everywhere, wished to cover it, like the 
other heights around it, with wood. But it was 
found impossible to climb up to the crevices 
and ledges of the huge rock in order to plant 
young trees, until Alexander Nasmyth, father 
of the great engineer, suggested a plan. In 
front of the duke’s castle was an old cannon 
which he removed to a convenient point near 
the rock; then putting a large quantity of pine 
and fir seeds into a round tin canister, he 
rammed it into the mouth of the cannon with 
a charge of gunpowder, and fired it at the top 
of the rock. The canisted broke into bits, and 
scattered the seed in every direction. These 
fell into the nooks and crannies of the rocks, 
where a little moss or soil had gathered. After 
years of slow and steady growth they became 
trees, which completely clothed the naked rock 
and made it one of the most picturesque parts 
of the landscape. So the scattering of the early 


Christians, through persecution, led to the 
- growth of the kingdom of God. 
We Die So Fast. (764) 


“A vision appeared to Paul in the night; 
There was a man of Macedonia standing, be- 
seeching him.” 

Sudden, before my inward, open vision, 
Millions of faces crowded up to view; 

Sad eyes that said, “For us is no provision; 
Give us your Saviour, too.” 


“Give us,” they cry, “your cup of consolation, 
Never to our outreaching hands ’tis passed;' 
We long for the Desire of every nation, 
And, oh, we die so fast.” 


To Stop the Outflow Stops the Inflow. (765) 

“Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all 
the nations.” 

Some drinking fountains that are placed in 
public places for the thirsty draft animals are 
so made that the cooling water flows into them 
no faster than it is drawn out. A cessation of 
the outflow automatically stops the inflow. We 
may compare ourselves with these fountains. 
The fullness of the gospel ceases to felt as 
soon as we leave off telling the story of God’s 
love. To restrain the outflow of tke loving 
message is to cut off the inflow of the Christian 
joy. To stop the outflow stops the inflow. Here 
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is a reason for missions. The reason holds 
good for churches, for Sunday Schools, for in- 
dividual Christians—H. 


Not For Pay. (766) 


A missionary was once asking a Burmese 
boatman if he were willing to preach the gospel 
to his fellow-countrymen. The man was get- 
ting good pay as a boatman, and the missionary 
told him that he would only be able to pay him 
eight shillings a month, instead of the thirty 
shillings he was earning. “How is it?” he 
‘asked. “Will you go for eight shillings?” It 
was hard for the man to decide. For some mo- 
ments he sat pondering, then looking up, he 
said, “I will not go for eight shillings, but I 
will go for Christ.” 


Help! Help! Help! (767) 
“Come over into Macedonia, and help us.” 
If a young man were walking along a river 
bank, and saw at one point a man struggling in 
the water and ten men working to save him, 
and at another point ten men struggling in the 
water and no one trying to save them, he would 
not be in doubt as to where he was needed, 
but he would hasten to the point where the 
need was greatest and the workers fewest. 
This is the situation as to the work of foreign 
missions. The precise arithmetic is of no con- 
sequence. In some cases, the proportion is 
worse than indicated. The simple fact is. that 
at home, great as is the need for Christian 
work, almost anyone who wishes to hear the 
gospel can do so. In the foreign field the peo- 
ple cannot hear it if they would. Here, men 
need to be persuaded to appropriate what is 
within their reach; there, men need to be given 
what they have not.—Robert E. Speer. 


Way to Missionary Success. (768) 

“When we had seen the vision, straightway 
we sought to go forth.” 

A useful man to “Stonewall” Jackson was 
old Miles, the Virginia bridge-builder. Once the 
Union troops had retreated and burned a bridge 
over the Shenandoah. Jackson determined to 
follow them and summoned Miles. “You must 
put all your men on that bridge,’ said he; 
“they must work all night, and the bridge must 
be completed by daylight. My engineer will 
furnish you with a plan, and you can go right 
ahead.” Early next morning Jackson met the 
old bridge-builder. “Well,” said the general, 
“did the engineer give you a plan of the 
bridge?” “General,” returned Miles slowly, 
“the bridge is done; I don’t know whether the 
picture is or not.” We want more men of the 
Miles order in the church.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Responsibility of Not Undertaking. (769) 

“Concluding that God had called us to preach 
the gospel unto them.” 

A young woman, when asked to teach a Sun- 
day School class, replied, “I don’t dare under- 
take such a responsible task.” ‘When God is 
so manifestly calling you,” said the superin- 
tendent, “you should say, ‘I don’t dare refuse 
such a responsible task.’’”’ We hear much about 
the responsibility for working for God, but too 
little about the graver responsibility of refus- 
ing to work for him. 


The Gospel’s Transforming Power. (770) 


Dr. Reyal J. Dye, a missionary to the Congo, 
gives this instance of the power of the gospel 
to transform men: 

Bonjolongo, the head of a powerful Congo 
family, took part in many murderous raids. He 
was especially enraged against the Isaka, the 
hereditary foes. of his own family, and in a raid 
on their town, he executed terrible vengeance 
and afterward feasted gluttonously on the bod- 
ies of his enemies. On his return to his own 
village, he heard the story of Jesus and was 
converted. He immediately freed all his slaves, 
gave up polygamy, and bought back, at great 
cost, his little daughter, whom he had sold into 
slavery. 

Then de decided that he should preach the 
gospel to the Isaka, his enemies. When his 
friends tried to dissuade him, telling him that 
he would be killed, he said, “I must go.” He 
went, was attacked, and had to run for his life; 
but he returned again and again, and finally 
won a number to Christ.—Christian Endeavor 
World. 


Plow Work. (771) 

“Our minister is always talking to us about 
sacrifices. I am getting tired of it. He expects 
us to give, give, give all the time. He seems 
to think the church is the greatest institution 
in the world.” 

“Perhaps he is right. But I agree with you 
that we can’t always be giving to the church. 
There are other things that we must think of. 
I am afraid our minister is visionary rather 
than practical.” 

The first speaker was a wealthy business 
man, and the second was a successful lawyer. 
Both men had very large incomes; they lived 
not only in comfort but in luxury and denied 
themselves nothing that they felt it desirable 
to have. They were church members and gave 
“generously,” but neither of them really knew 
th meaning of the word “sacrifice.” 

A few months after this conversation the 
two men joined a party that was going around 
the world. Before they started their “vision- 
ary” minister earnestly asked them to observe 
and to remember any unusual and interesting 
things that they might see in the missionary 
countries through which the party was to 
travel. The men promised—carelessly, perhaps 
—to do So. 

In Korea one day they saw in a field by the 
side of the road a boy pulling a rude plow, 
while an old man held the plow handles and 
directed it. The lawyer was amused and took 
a snapshot of the scene. “That’s a curious 
picture. I suppose they are very poor,” he 
said to the missionary, who was interpreter 
and guide to the party. 

“Yes,” was the quiet reply. “That is the 
family of Chi Noul. When the church was be- 
ing built they were eager to give something to 
it, but they had no money; so they sold their 
only ox and gave the money to the church. 
This spring they are pulling the plow them- 
selves.” 

The lawyer and the business man by his side 
were silent for some moments. Then the busi- 
ness man said: “That must have been a real 
sacrifice.” 
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“They did not call it that,’’ said the mission- 
ary. “They thought it was fortunate that they 
had an ox to sell.” 

The lawyer and the business nian had not 
much to say. But when they reached home, the 
lawyer took that picture to his minister and 
told him the story. “I want to double my pledge 
to the church,” he said. “And give me some 
plow work to do, please. I have never known 
what sacrifice for the church meant. A con- 
verted heathen taught me. I am ashamed to 
say I have never yet given anything to my 
church that cost me anything.” 4 


The Privilege of Giving. (772) 


Imagine a rose that would say to itself, “1 
cannot afford to give away all my beauty and 
sweetness. I must keep it for myself. I will 
roll up my petals and withhold my fragrance.” 

So human selfishness defeats its own ends. 
He who refuses to give himself for others, who 
closes the petals of charity and withholds the 
fragrance of his sympathy and love jfinds that 
he loses the very thing that he tries to keep. 
The springs of his manhood dry up. His finer 
nature becomes atrophied. He grows deaf to 
the cries of his fellowmen. Tears that are 
never shed for others’ woes sour to stinging 
acids in his own heart. 

“Give!” says the sparkling little rill; 

“T always give, am giving still; 

And yet I have enough alway, 

God fills my fountain every day; 
Give!” says the little rill, 
“The cups of others fill.” 


“Give!” says the pretty garden flower, 
“I give my fragrance to the bower, 
I give the bee his morning meal, 
And yet no want I knew or feel, 
And my reward is this— 
The dewdrop’s morning kiss.” 


“Give!” says the bird upon the tree; 
“I sing my best, my song is free; 
I never knew a bird sung out 
And left forlorn to fly about; 
To sing my song and give 
Is my best way to live.” 


“Give!” says the twinkling star above, 
“I shone before you saw me, love; 
I give the sailor on the sea— 
I give the light God gives to me. 
Give!” says the tiny star, 
“The light shines very far.” 


“Give!” says the Lord of earth and sky, ~ 
“I gave myself, I came to die; 
I gave my love that you might live; 
All mine is yours; can ye not give?” 
Yes, Saviour, we will bring 
Our gifts to thee, our King. 


The Missionary Beatitudes. (773) 


“And he said unto them, Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every creature.” 

1. Blessed are the messengers of the gospel, 
for to them is given the promise of the pres- 
ence of Christ. (Matt. 29:19, 20.) 

2. Blessed are the bearers of the precious 
seed who sow in tears, for at the time of har- 


vest they shall abundantly rejoice; (Psa. 
126:6). 

3. Blessed are the winners of souls, for 
theirs is the joy of Saviourhood; (Jas. 5:20). 

4. Blessed are the compassionate who spend 
themselves in helpful service amongst the 
needy, for they shall have the benediction of 
the King; (Matt. 25:34-36). 

5. Blessed are the intercessors, for they have 
the assurance that their prayers prevail; (John 
14:13, 14). 

6. Blessed are the generous-hearted whose — 
gifts help forward the kingdom of God, for 
these have the approval of the Saviour; (Acts 
2031): 

7. Blessed are they who surrender loved ones 
for the sake of the name, for they shall have 
eternal compensations; (Matt. 19:29). 

8. Blessed are the obedient, for they shall 
enter through the gates into the city of God; 
(Rev. 22:14). 

9. Blessed are the despised and persecuted 
for the sake of the gospel, for great as their 
reward in heaven; (Matt. 5:10-12). 

10. Blessed are the faithful, for they shall 
receive the commendation and joy of the Lord; 
(Matt. 25:21-23)—Kenred Smith, B. M. 


Giving Half of What We Have. (774) 
How often we hear people say, “Oh, if I were 
only rich, I might do so much! If I had as 
much money as such a man, I would use it bet- 
ter than he does;’ when perhaps they are not 
giving nearly as much as they might of what 
they have. The United Presbyterian published 
a story that illustrates this: One native con- 
vert said to another, “If you had one hundred 
sheep, would you give fifty of them for God’s 
work?” He replied: ‘That I would. I would 
be willing to give fifty.” “If you had one hun- 
dred cows, would you be willing to give fifty 
of them to the gospel work?” “Oh, yes, I 
would,” was the prompt reply. “But you would 
not do it if they were one hundred horses, 
would you?” ‘Oh, yes, I would. You would see 
that I would.” “But if you had two pigs, would 
you be willing to give one of them?” The man’s 
countenance fell, and he quickly replied, “No, 
I wouldn’t. You know I have two pigs; then 
why do you ask me that?” 


SERMON TOPICS. 
Sunday Evening Services. 

“Messages from the Ten Commandments” or 
“Hehoes from Sinai. Exodus 20:1-17. 

Buena Memorial Presbyterian Church, Sheri- 
dan Road and Broadway, Chicago. Rev. Henry 
Hepburn, D. D., pastor. 

First Table. 
1. “The Object of Worship.” April 15. 
2. “Sprituality.” April 22. 
3. ‘Reverence.” April 29. 
4. “The Rest Day.” May 6. 
5. “Duty to Parents.” May 13. 
Second Table. 


6. “Regard for Life.’ May 20. 
(. 2 Purlty<3 s Mava2ie 

8. “Honesty.” June 8. 

9. “Truth Telling.” June 10. 
10. “Contentment.” June 17.- 
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LABOR DAY 


We earnestly advocate a general observance 
of Labor Sunday, this year Sunday, September 
2nd, on the part of the church. I directs the 
attention of the people and the religious lead- 
ers to the labor problems of the day and con- 
duces to a more intelligent appreciation of the 
interests and principles involved in them. The 
church may not be ablt to solve these prob- 
leems, but we are convinced that it is her office 
to emphasize the great principles upon which 
any permanent and just settlement of difficul- 
ties must proceed. It is for the church to 
preach the Christian ideals and instill them 
into men’s minds, and thus create a manhood 
of such Christian quality in those whose busi- 
ness-is with these problems that they will 
bring steadily to bear upon their solution the 
light of Christian truth. We do not believe 
that the church is out of sympathy with the la- 
boring men. There is a wrong impression to 
that effect that a wise and proper observance 
of this day will help to dispel. For though 
many laboring men are out of touch with the 
church, a very large part of her membership is 
composed of working people. But the church’s 
problems concerns neither labor alone nor 
capital alone, but has to do with both. Her 
interest is in. the man whether he be rich or 
poor, employer or employee. It is hers to give 
the men vision of the reality of brotherhood, of 
the satisfaction of mutual confidence and mu- 
tual benefit, of the responsibility of capital for 
just distribution and of the responsibility of 
labor to be just in its tasks and demands. The 
church must stand between these arrayed 
forces, the partisan of neither, the friend and 
helper of both, and with a hand upon each per- 
sistently and confidently tell her vision of Jove. 

It is fitting that the great army of toilers 
should be remembered in the intercessions of 
God’s people and that sermons should be 
preached of a characetr to cheer the laboring 
man and to promote improved industrial con- 
ditions. The imagination fairly reels before the 
amazing amount of exhausting labor which is 
necessary for the sustenance and welfare of 
human life in our advanced civilization. The 
necessities and comforts of life are so readily 
purchasable that we too often forget what 
sacrificing toil has made possible these com- 
modities. On the day devoted to the interests 
of work and the workingman, it is well to re- 
member those who perform hard manual labor, 
often in obscurity and for scant remuneration. 
A coal strike, with a threatened shortage of 
this much-needed article, soon shows how much 
we owe to the miner whose waking hours are 
spent for the most part in the bowels of the 
earth, digging out the product which gives us 
heat, light and power. But we shall not limit 
our remembrance to those who labor with their 
hands. There are multitudes who contribute 
to the sum of human welfare with their brains, 
throwing into the work of life an energy which 
deserves unstinted recognition. We honor all 
who work. We thank God for their devotion 
to duty and for the sacrifice which marks so 
much of earth’s toil. We covet for all who 
share in life’s myriad activities the vision 


which shall enable them to regard their labor 
as part of the power by which a world of im- 
mortal beings is sustained and uplifted. We 
covet for them the consecration which performs 
daily work as “unto the Lord.” 


Suggestive Texes and Themes. (775) 


The Dignity of Service: “I am among you 
as one that serveth.” Luke 22:27. 

A Man and His Brother’s Burden: “And it 
came to pass in these days, when Moses was 
grown up, that he went out unto his brethren, 
and looked on their burdens.” Ex. 2:11. 


The Way Downward: Prov. 1:20-33. 

Prodigals in the Slum: Luke 5:29-32. 

Tears For the City: Luke 19:41-46. 

The Battle of the Slum: Luke 14:15-23. 

The Chureh and the Workingman. 

The Church and the Immigrant. 

Child Labor. 

The Effects of Women’s Work Upon the 
Home. 

The Awakening Interest of Workingmen in 
the Church. dah oth 

The Chureh and Modern Industry. 

The Christianizing of Commerce: “Her mer- 
chandise and her hire shall be holiness to the 


Lord.” Isa. 23:18. 

The Gospel of Work: Prov. 13:6-11. 

Sweat and Bread: “In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread.” Gen. 3:19. 


Jesus Christ and the Social Question. 

Faith and Social Service. 

Social Solutions in the Life of Christian Eth- 
ies. a 

The Social Basis of Religion. 

The Social Task of Christianity. 

Misery and Its Causes. 

Sin and Society. 

The New Democracy. 


The Redemption of the City: Luke 5:29-32. 


The Dignity of Service. (776) 

“T am among you as one that serveth.” Luke 
22227. 

“How prone man is,” says a writer, “to want 
to be first! At the altar of Neptune every offi- 
cer who had fought in the battle of Plataea 
wrote the names of those who had done the best 
service, and each one wrote his own name first 
and that of Themistocles second.” 

In his third epistle John describes Diotrephes 
as one “who.loveth to have the pre-eminence.” 
Once when Jesus’ disciples asked, “Who is 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven?” He called 
a little child and set him in the midst of them, 
and said, “Whosoever, therefore, shall humble 
himself as this little child, the same is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” 

This humility which is exemplified in John’s 
answer to the Jerusalem priests and Levites 
sent to him is also illustrated by the story of 
Professor Stuart, of Andover. One of the stu- 
dents asked him one day where he could find 
some one to saw a load of wood he had bought. 


“T am out for that kind of a job myself,” said 
the professor. “I will saw it if I may.—Rev. 
John F. Cowan, D. D. 
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Work and Worry. (777) 
“Study to be quiet, and to do your own busi- 
ness, and to work with your own hands, as we 
commanded you; that ye may walk honestly to- 
ward them that are without, and that ye may 
have lack of nothing.” 1 Thess. 4:11, 12. 
Work and worry have become allied terms 
in our speech, because we fail to keep them 
apart in our activity. Some declare outright 
that work is worry and misery, but they do not 
see that for the most part they are making la- 
bor loathsome to themselves by their perverted 
view of labor. 


I. Work is a noble thing, a precious privi- 
lege, a joy. We must only keep distracting 
care and the feverish excitement which are the 
inevitable accompaniments of dishonest enter- 
prise, selfishness, and greed from entering into 
our calling. When the inner poise is gone out 
of a workman’s heart, he will begin to do 
bungling work. When he tries to attend to 
other people’s business besides his own, he will 
not recognize his true interests and will com- 
mit errors of judgment that will prove costly. 
When the passion for success seizes a work- 
man, so that he no longer discriminates between 
fair means and foul, his reputation becomes 
unsettled, and that will unsettle him. 


II. Our business should never master us; 
we must remain sovereign over any enterprise 
in which we engage. This requires study, and 
there is no better guide for such study than the 
commandments of the Lord. Christ must be 
not only a silent partner in our business, but 
the President of the establishment, and not an 
honorary president either, who only lends his 
name to our undertaking for a lure, but the act- 
ing president who furnishes the morale for the 
whole business and has a word to say about 
every detail. Such study brings rich results; 
a quiet mind, respect from others, and sufli- 
ciency of means. 


III. No one who has gone to work on Chris- 
tian principles and carried on his work on such 
principles has ever rued his action. “Blessed is 
every one that feareth the Lord; that walketh 
in his ways. For thou shalt eat the labor of 
thine hands; happy shalt thou be, and it shall 
be well with thee.”—W. H. T. D. 


The Gospel of Work. (778) 
1 Thess. 4:11, 12. 

It is not recorded that Paul established in- 
dustrial missions in connection with any of 
the stations that he founded on his missionary 
tours, but he has left very clear indications that 
the gospel of work was an important part of 
his message to those whom he was endeavoring 
to win to the Christian life. For example, he 
writes to the recent converts at Thessalonica: 
“Study to be quiet and to do your own busi- 
ness, and to work with your hands, even as we 
charged you; that we may have need of noth- 
ing.” In a second letter he reverts to the same 
matter in this imperative fashion: ‘We com- 
mend and exhort in the Lord Jesus Christ that 
with quietness they work, and eat their own 
bread.” This stress upon industry among the 
Christian virtues was not afterthought, for 
Paul, when he was with them, had given the 
Thessalonians this drastic recommendation re- 


garding drones in the new Christian hive: Sit 
any will not work, neither let him eat! 


Many a missionary since Paul has felt grate- 
ful to him for his positive position on this vital 
matter. Among many pagan peoples the es- 
tablishment of anything like a Christian civili- 
zation is impossible without the adoption of 
a new standard of industrial efficiency. Often 
one of the missionary’s first and hardest tasks 
has been to get the indolent native to supple- 
ment the gifts which nature “in lavish kind- 
ness” strews with the product of his honest 
and steady toil. Among some peoples the mis- 
sionary has involuntarily been drawn into the 
position of a captain of industry, and has thus 
saved his boycotted converts from threatened 
starvation. In other cases, as those of Cyrus 
Hamlin in Constantinople, and John G. Paton 
in the New Hebrides—he has opened up new 
industries for the Christian communities and 
has thus lifted them out of poverty into indus- 
trial independence and the ability to maintain 
proper standards of home and church and 
school life. 

It is now becoming generally recognized that 
to the three established forms of missionary 
activity: Evangelistic, Educational and Medi- 
cal, there must be added in many a mission field 
two other lines: Literary and Industrial. A 
Christian literature must be provided for those 
whom we are teaching to read, and a training 
must be given to Christian youth that will en- 
able them to support themselves and later 
maintain their families in a way to insure their 
self-respect and that of the communities in 
which they live-——Edward H. Miller, D. D. 


Washing the World’s Feet. (779) 


A Brahman visiting a missionary saw on the 
wall a picture of Jesus washing his disciples’ 
feet. The Brahman said, “You Christians pre- 
tend to be like Jesus Christ, but you are not; 
none of you ever wash other people’s feet.” 

The missionary said: “But that is just what 
we are doing all the time. You Brahmans say 
that you sprang from the head of your god 
Brahm; that the next lower caste sprang from 
his shoulders; the next lower from his loins; 
and that the low caste sprang from his feet. 
We are washing India’s feet; and, when you 
proud Brahmans see the low caste and the out- 
cast educated and Christianized—washed clean 
and beautiful and holy inside and out—you 
Brahmans and all India will say, ‘Lord, not my 
feet only, but my hands and my head!’” 


A Good Time Working. (780) 

Some time ago the principal of a large high 
school was surprised by having one of his 
brightest pupils say to him in a convincing 
tone, “Professor Blank, I believe I am not quite 
normal.” 

“Why do you think that?” asked the profes- 
sor, plainly puzzled. 

“Because,” answered the boy, “I like to work.” 

The professor laughed, but the remark stayed 
by him, and he began to study the pupils of the 
school to see how many of them “liked to 
work.” He found that a large number consid- 
ered studying a “grind,” and avoided doing any 
more than would enable them to pass, and so 
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avoid open disgrace. And he began to wonder 
if these pupils really made up the “normal” 
class. 

But he found out one very interesting thing, 
and that was that the boys and girls who liked 
to work were the ones who got the real de- 
light in life. They were the pupils who were 
bound to achieve success in the future, to make 
something of themselves. And the fact was 
borne home to him that the care-free and easy- 
going boy or girl of today becomes the bur- 
dened and discouraged toiler of tomorrow; 
while the boy or girl who works with enthu- 
siasm—who has a good time working—achieves 
success and freedom from burdensome toil. 

As he thought of the subject, two examples 
came to his mind of men who, all their lives, 
have “liked to work.” One was the laie James 
J. Hill, the great railway magnate, the man who 
was chosen to handle the question of the one- 
billion-dollar United States loan to the Allies. 
It is said of him that he always “had a good 
time working.” His work was not a grind, it 
was a joy. He gave it all the enthusiasm of 
his nature, and by it he achieved a remarkable 
success. The other man was Thomas A. Edi- 
son. The story of his achievements is known 
all over the world, and no man has ever loved 
his work better. 

Perhaps these two men were not exactly 
‘normal,’ but they have had a mighty good 
time living, and their success is directly due 
to the fact that they have all through their lives 
“had a good time working.” 


Ad Infinitum. (781) 

Two men stood watching a steam-shovel at 
work. With a clatter and a roar the shovel bit 
into the steep bank, closed on a cartload of 
earth, and dumped it on a waiting flat car. 

“It makes me wild,” said the first on-looker, 
“to see that monster taking the bread out of 
good men’s mouths. Look at it. Why, it’s fill- 
ing up those wagons faster than a hundred men 
with picks and shovels could do it!” 

The other shook his head and answered: 

“See here, mister; if it would be better to 
employ a hundred men with picks and shovels 
on this job, wouldn’t it be better still, by your 
way of thinking, to employ a thousand men 
with forks and tablespoons?” 


Chureh and Labor. (782) 

The question of the workingman and the 
church is no longer a problem, but an oppor- 
tunity. 

Labor unions, marching in bodies to the 
house of God for a special service, is a compara- 
tively new thing. This was witnessed in many 
cities on last “Labor Sunday’—the Sunday be- 
fore Labor Day—in response to the invitations 
sent out by our ministers, when more working- 
men attended church than on any previous 
Sunday in the history of organized labor. 


Bishop Brent In the Steerage. (783) 

It is related that Bishop Brent, of the Philip- 
pines, recently came to America from Europe 
in the steerage of a Cunarder, with more than 
1,400 immigrants. On sailing the bishop re- 
marked, “I belong to the people, and want to 
be among them; my coming in the steerage 


does not imply any disparagement of the people 
of the first and second class cabins; it simply 
indicates my desire to be among my humbler 
brethren.” 

He ate the meals served in the steerage; he 
made friends of the Scandinavians and others; 
he studied at first hand the subject of immigra- 
tion. One great secret of the astonishing suc- 
cess of the Mormon missionary in making con- 
verts in Europe and elsewhere, as the Bishop 
himself discovered, is that they go into the 
homes of the poor people, live on their fare, and 
speak the language of every-day life to them, 
sharing their hardships, sorrows and joys. 


What Makes the City Strong? 
What makes the city great and strong? 
Not architecture’s graceful strength, 
Not factories’ extended length, 
But men who see the civic wrong, 
And give their lives to make it right, 
And turn its darknes into light: 
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What <nakes a city full of power? 
Not wealth’s display, not titled fame, 
Not fashion’s loudly boasted claim, 
But women, rich in virtue’s dower, 
Whose homes, though humble, still are great, 
Because of service to the state. 


What makes a city men can love? 
Not things that charm the outward sense, 
Not gross display of opulence, 
But right, that wrong cannot remove, 
And truth, that faces civic fraud, 
And smites it in the name of God. 


This is a city that shall stand, 
A light upon a nation’s hill, 
A voice that evil cannot still, 
A source of blessing to the land; 
Its strength not brick, not stone, nor wood, 
But justice, love, and brotherhood. 
—Charles M. Sheldon. 


The Church And The Labor Problem. (785) 
There is a story in the Bible of a man in 
heaven and a man in hell, separated by an im- 
passable gulf. The man in heaven had been a 
poor man on earth; the man in hell had been 
rich. Now they were divided by a chasm that 
could not be bridged—a chasm deeper and 
wider than that which divides wealth from pov- 
erty. Thinking people have been saying that 
such chasm exists between the church and la- 
bor. Is this true? 

Christianity, in its inception, was anything 
but a patrician deligion. Jesus Christ himself 
was a carpenter; several of his disciples were 
fishermen; one was a tax collector; only one 
was a professional man—Luke, the physician; 
Paul, the great interpreter of Christ, was a 
tent-maker. Practically all of the early Chris- 
tians were from among the toilers. Today the 
charge is often made that the church has been 
subsidized by the wealthy class, and that the 
labo1ing man is no longer welcome. 

We will all say that the chasm between 
church and labor, while it may have been wide 
and deep twenty-five years ago, is narrowing 
and filling. What are the indications as to the 
truth of the statement? For one thing, we have 
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the census figures which lead us to believe that 
the masses are coming over to the church, or 
that the church is going to the masses. But 
these figures do not deal directly with the situ- 
ation, and may not accurately tell the whole 
story. What are some of the hopeful signs that 
the chasm between church and labor is being 
bridged? We are living in a day of changing 
social order. We are facing new problems and 
new conditions. We are trying to get our 
bearings. In trying to understand each other, 
Church and labor have most grievously misun- 
derstood each other. The church has been op- 
posed to organized labor in the past, and organ- 
ized labor has strenuously opposed the church. 

Some years ago Dr. Wilbur Crafts, of the 
International Reform Bureau, wrote: ‘Let the 
churches, as yet uncertain, like everybody else, 
what should be done, organize a social reform 
federation or, at least, appoint a union com- 
mittee in each city, in each state, in each nation, 
who shall hold tabor conferences, sociological 
congresses, gather reliable statistics, and rec- 
ommend practical applications of the law of 
Christ in legislation and other wise, as may be 
clearly seen to be required.” The suggestion 
of Dr. Crafts typifies the spirit of the churches 
of today. They are seeking light on labor prob- 
lems as never before. Wherever such confer- 
ences have been held great good has been done. 
—EH. G. T. 


Ring It Ye Bells. 
This is the gospel of Labor— 
Ring it, ye bells of the kirk! 
The Lord of Love came down from above 
To live with the men who work. 
This is the rose He planted 
Here in the thorn-cursed soil; 
Heaven is blest with perfect rest, 
But the blessing of earth is toil. 
—Henry van Dyke. 


(786) 


The Christian Minister And the Labor 
Movement. (787) 

Why should a Christian minister, speaking 

from his pulpit, concern himself with the labor 
problem? 
- For many reasons. First, because it is a 
problem of vital human interest. If the Roman 
Terence could say, “homo sum et humani a one 
nil alienum puto,’ much more can the Chris- 
tian, and most of all the Christian minister 
say, “I am a Christian and nothing which re- 
lates to man can be a matter of unconcern to 
me.” 

Secondly, because the labor problem is not 
only an economic problem, but also involves 
questions of human rights and duties on which 
it is one of the chief objects of the gospel, the 
church and the ministry, to enlighten and ex- 
hort men. The religion of Jesus Christ was 
never intended for use only in church and clois- 
ter closet and cell; it was intended to teach men 
how to live with one another, as well as with 
God. 

Thirdly, because the church is common 
ground for all classes. Here “rich and poor 
meet together” before “the Lord who is the 
maker of them all.” Any church that is not 
common ground by just so much fails to be a 
true church of Christ. 


And fourth, because the Christian minister is 
in a better position than any other man to act 
as a mediator between the contending classes. 
He belongs to neither class, and yet is the friend 
of both. With rich and poor, employer and em- 
ploye, he stands in the most sacred moments of 
life, when the deepest griefs and the highest 
joys soften and open the heart. As a conse- 
quence he knows the virtues and faults of each 
class, and the humanity common to them both, 
as no one else does. And when he speaks, if 
he speaks aright, it is not in his own name but 
in the name of the Lord and Master of all—not 
from self-interest; partiality, or hatred, but in 
love. 

Other reasons could be given, but these four 
are fundamental and sufficient—Rev. W R. 
Taylor, D. D. 


The Workingman’s Creed. (788) 


I believe in my job. It may not be a very im- 
portant job, but it is MINE. Furthermore, it is 
God’s job for me. He has a purpose in my life 
with reference to his plan for the world’s prog- 
ress. No other fellow can take my place. It 
isn’t a big place, to be sure, but for years I have 
been molded in a peculiar way to fill a peculiar 
niche in the world’s work. I could take no other 
man’s place. He has the same claim as a 
specialist that I make for myself. In the end, 
the man whose name was never heard beyond 
the house in which he lived, or the shop in 
which he worked, may have a larger place than 
the chap whose name has been a household 
word in two continents. Yes, I believe in my 
job. May I be kept true to the task which lies 
before me—true to myself and to God who in- 
trusted me with it. 


I believe in my fellow-man. He may not al- 
ways agree with me. I’d feel sorry for him if 
he did, because I myself do not believe some 
things that were absolutely sure in my own 
mind a dozen years ago. May he never lose 
taith in himself, because, if he does, he may lose 
faith in me, and that would hurt him more than 
the former, and it would really hurt him more 
than it would hurt me. 

I believe in my country. I believe in it be- 
cause it is made up of my fellowmen—and my- 
self. I can’t go back on either of us and be 
true to my creed. If it isn’t the best country 
in the world, it is partly because I am not the 
kind of a man that I should be. 

I believe in my home. It isn’t a rich home. 
It wouldn’t satisfy some folks, but it contains 
jewels which cannot be purchased in the mar- 
kets of the world. "When I enter its secret 
chambers and shut out the world with its care, 
Iam a lord. Its motto is service, its reward is 
love. There is no other spot in all the world 
which fills its place, and heaven can be only a 
larger home, with a Father who is all-wise and 
patient and tender. 

I believe in today. The past is of value only 
as it can make the life of today fuller and freer. 
There is no assurance of tomorrow. I must 
make good today.—Rey. Charles Stelzle. 


Seven years have proven the test confronting 
every problem in Church Finance: $167,000.00 
raised for old Church Debts: $115,000.00 for new 
church buildings during last year. Write H. H. 
Patterson.—Adv. 
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Child-Labor Prayer. (789) 

O Thou great Father of the weak, lay Thy 
hand tenderly on all the little children on earth 
and bless them. Bless our own children who 
are the life of our life, and who have become 
the heart of our heart. Bless every little child- 
friend who has leaned against our knee and 
refreshed our soul by its smiling trustfulness. 
Be good to all children who crave in vain for 
human love, or for flowers and water, and the 
Sweet breast of nature. But bless with a three- 
fold blessing the young lives whose slender 
shoulders are already bowed beneath the yoke 
of toil, and whose glad growth is being stunted 
forever. Let not their little bodies be utterly 
sapped, and their minds given over to stupidity 
and the vices of an empty soul. We have all 
jointly deserved the millstone of Thy wrath for 
making these little ones to stumble and fall. 
Grant all employers of labor stout hearts to re- 
fuse enrichment at such a price. Grant to all 
the citizens and officers of states which now 
permit this wrong the grace of holy anger. 
Help us to realize that every child in our na- 
tion is in the very truth our child, a member of 
our great family. By the Holy Child that nes- 
ted in Mary’s bosom, by the memories of our 
own childhood joys and sorrows, by the sacred 
possibilities that slumber in every child, we 
beseech Thee to save us from killing the sweet- 


ness of young life by the reed of gain.—Rev. 
Walter Rauschenbusch. 


To Protect The American Child. (790) 

Under our present state laws these harmful 
conditions exist: ; 

Over 27,000 children between 10 and 14 work 
in factories, etc., in the United States. 

This means lack of education, liability to ac- 
cident or physical deterioration, inefficiency and 
low wages throughout life for 27,000 future citi- 
zens. : 

Over 17,000 children between 10 and 16 are 
engaged in “the extraction of minerals’ in the 
United States. ; 

Yet mining is known to be the most hazard- 
ous of all occupations, and the child in a mine 
is only not only in danger but endangers his fel- 
low-workmen. 

Over 122,000 children between 10 and 16 work 
in factories in states where they may work 9, 
10 or 11 hours a day. 

Any physician will tell you that repeated 
fatigue results in a weakening and an ultimate 
deterioration of the muscles and of the general 
health. What kind of adults will 122,000 over- 
worked children make? 

Over 29,000 children between 10 and 16 work 
in factories in states where they may work at 
night. 

Yet “night work, in itself, is almost invariably 
detrimental to the health and physical well- 
being of a growing child.” 

Only federal regulation of child labor can free 
all these children immediately from the in- 
jurious conditions under which they work.— 
National Child Labor Committee. 


RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


CURRENT EVENTS AND LITERATURE USEFUL TO THE PREACHER 


PERSONAL, 

Thomas Spurgeon, son of Charles H. Spurgeon, 
and his immediate successor in the pastorate of 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle, London, was 
stricken with paralysis not long ago and has 
been desperately ill ever since. For a time he 
was deprived of all power of movement and 
of speech, and his intellect was clouded to some 
extent. His condition is now somewhat im- 
proved, but it is seriously doubted whether he 
will ever be himself again. Some years ago he 
retired from the pastorate of the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, but retained his position as presi- 
dent of the Stockwell Orphanage and president 
of the Pastors College.—Watchman-Examiner. 


In the death of Principal James Denney of 
Glasgow, which occurred last week at the age 
of sixty-one, Christian scholarship has lost one 
of its leading figures. For nearly a quarter of 
a century his writings on Biblical subjects have 
been eagerly sought by many who found in them 
intellectual and spiritual help. He had the 
Seotch gift for exposition, a mind well trained 
and open to the light, a nature deeply spiritual, 
and withal the ability to state clearly and con- 
vincingly his conclusions. Dr. Denney was born 
in Paisley, February 5, 1856, and was educated 
at Glasgow University and Free Church College. 
He raidly attained eminence as a preacher and 
as a writer, and in 1897 was elected principal 
of the United Free Church College, occupying 
also the chair of New Testament language, 
literature, and theology. Among his best known 
works, aside from those already mentioned, are 
his contributions to the Expositor’s Bible on 
“The Epistles to the Thessalonians” and on “The 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians.” Dr. Denney 
was widely and favorably known in America.— 
Zion’s Herald. 


Col. Theodore Roosevelt applied to the Town 
Board for protection from a curious public, ask- 
ing to have two constables assigned to guard 
his estate, especially on Saturdays and Sundays, 
from the encroachments of motorists and others. 
The colonel complained that parties of auto- 
ists picnic on the grounds at Sagamore Hill, 
and then wander about, peering in the windows 
of his home, and picking flowers. 


The author of the “salute to the flag,” now 
so generally used in schools, was James B. Up- 


ham, of Malden, Mass. He was one of the 
editors of the “Youth’s Companion,” and a 
nephew of Daniel S. Ford, the founder and 


original owner of that paper. ss 


Brown University has conferred the honorary 
degree of master of arts upon Mrs, Helen Barrett 
Montgomery, the well known missionary writer 
and speaker, 

* * 

William Marconi, of wireless telegraphy fame, 
is sending two of his children to the Crandon 
International Institute of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. in Rome, Italy. These chil- 
dren were baptized in their infancy by Rev. 
Albert Burattini, pastor of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Bologna, near which city Mr. 
Marconi has a large estate.—The Evangelical, 


GENERAL, 
The Little Brown Brother, 

As another snap judgment, it seems to me 
that Uncle Sammy has been pretty good to his 
little brown brother of the islands, without hav- 
ing done that little brown brother any too much 
good. In short, the Filipino strikes me as un- 
bearably lazy. He has had roads built for him, 
schools run for him, good government and peace 
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conducts religious services. 


secured to him and an unusual measure of con- 
fidence placed in him. He has graduated from 
almost no clothes into spotless white, with 
patent leather “kicks,” a clean shirt and a re- 
splendent tie, so that he looks like the swell 
member of a pair of black-face comedians. He 
has had “sitting-down” jobs created or dis- 
covered for him and has taken with remarkable 
alacrity to the ice cream soda habit, just like 
any other cultured being. He has learned to 
speak English very well and has been trained 
into a really good athlete. But as far as I can 
see so far, he is not much changed since the 
days when he dawdled into school, followed by 
a servant to carry his books and ink bottle. I 
doubt very much whether he will work as hard 
or as intelligently to make something of him- 
self and the islands as Uncle Sam has worked 
for him.—Maynard Owen Williams, in The Chris- 
tian Herald, 
* * * 


Health and moral conditions are being well 
guarded in and about the Federal Training 
Camps for officers. The War Department has 
made strict regulations to this end, and the 
camp authorities are carrying out instructions 
to the letter. Two regulations have a direct 
bearing along these lines. The first is that the 
men are required to wear their uniforms in 
public all the time. The second regulation for- 
bids any man in uniform from entering a 
drinking-place or a house of prostitution. In 
New York State also a new law was secured 
prohibiting the sale of liquor within a quarter 
of a mile of any army reservation, and many 
rum shops promptly went by the board. 


It may be said.for the men that they are not 
anxious to break the regulations. Of excellent 
character to begin with, the majority of them 
could doubtless get along very well without re- 
strictions on their conduct. Housed by com- 
panies in rough wooden shacks, eating plain 
food, with physical work out of doors most of 
the day, and regular hours, the men are living 
clean and healthy lives. They realize the task 
looming up before them, and are seriously in- 
tent on making good. The Y. M. C. A. as usual 
is standing by at the camps in various useful 
ways. It assists materially in the oversight of 
recreation, supplies personal conveniences, and 
Church attendance 
—at the big double camp at Plattsburg, for ex- 
ample—is exceptionally good. An average of a 
thousand men appear at the morning and even- 
ing services at this camp, while hundreds of 
others go to the various churches in the city.— 
American Review of Reviews. 

* * * 


Farmers can help the Committee on Friendly 
Relations of the Y. M. C, A. by giving employ- 
ment on their land to foreign students for the 
summer. There ought to be plenty of farmers 
glad to do it in this crisis of short crops and 
scant labor and great need. Some of them are 
not up to the more strenuous kinds of farming, 
maybe; they wouldn’t succeed well at driving 
a rampant team of horses harnessed to a plow; 
but they are wizards at intensive gardening, and 
that may be just what America is coming to, 

They are not afraid of work, these foreign 
students, or many of them come with scant 
supplies of money, and they must make up the 
deficit themselves. One young Russian at the 
University of California took four years to get 
to this country from Russia, working his pas- 
sage one way and another. This boy is going 
to remain here and devote his life to immigrants, 
and his great purpose will be to get his country- 
men established on farms. 

Also the work of the committee reacts bene- 
ficially on commerce. Manufacturers are just 
beginning to understand what the presence of 
the foreign students mean to them. One young 
Korean is taking home with him an assortment 
of dental instruments, and plans to do all he 
can to introduce them into his country. Fac- 
tories are getting new markets through the in- 
telligent curiosity of the boys and girls who 
traveled from far lands to drink of our learning, 
and became even more interested in the things 
that we make. 

Think of having the brother of the King of 
Siam studying public health at Harvard! Isn’t 
it pretty patent that when Mahidol, Prince of 
Sangkla, returns to sanitate Siam, some of the 
products of American chemists will be con- 


1 
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idered essential for that work? And the prett) 
japanese girls who are learning kine crea 
methods at Teachers’ College in New Brhdene 
to benefit the manufacturers of kinder nes ts 
equipment is the last thing in their min iv fe 
nevertheless that will probably be one 0 : ne 
results when they return to the Flowery Is = 
And so through many channels the influence 0 
the Committee on Friendly Relations goes os 
in its work of bringing about the Federation 0 
the World. . ‘ sae 
In foreign countries everywhere ere 
growing pte ciion of educational opportun- 
ities under Uncle Sam. Russia and ae 
Poland and the Orient, and South America an 
Africa, all are seeing more and more the value 
of contact with us. South American educational- 
ists, especially, are anxious to have their young 
men and women imbibe the spirit of our in- 
stitutions. . 
Chinese fathers and mothers of the upper 
classes are sending their children in increasing 
numbers to study in the United States, and it 
happens that not a few_of the students from 
that land now are non-Christian, coming from 
families that have not embraced the faith of 
the missionaries. But the Committee of Friendly 
Relations makes no distinctions; Christian or 
non-Christian, any lonely foreign student who 
needs aid gets it. . 
Some of the Chinese students are sent by mis- 
sionaries—waifs, some of them, rescued from 
opium-ridden homes in their childhood. About 
400 Chinese have been sent here by the American 
Indemnity Fund, the money paid by China to 
this government after the Boxer uprising, and 
devoted to the education of deserving youths of 
that country. All classes come through that 
fund, for competitive examinations are held, 
and they are free to all, the best ones winning. 
—Eleanor Booth Simmons, World Outlook. 


GENERAL, 
Saved and Lost, 


It does not follow that “a penny saved is a 
penny earned.” Much depends upon what the 
penny is saved from and what it is saved for. 
A penny or a dollar saved when it ought to have 
been spent or given away, is really lost; lost in 
the most hopeless fashion. So with time and 
strength. One may save time and conserve energy 
by narrowing his interests in life. Thus one 
man cuts out church-going in order that he may 
have more time for other things; another gives 
up his Sunday School class for the sake of 
selfish enjoyment; still another drops out of 
active helpfulness because such service tires him 
too much. The question, however, remains as to 
which kind of labor is best entitled to tax us. 
Love never counts cost. The spirit of love 
glories not in what it saves, but in what it gives. 
God has _no blessings for the bargain-hunting 
spirit. What we get cheaply is a cheap thing 
after we get it—at least so far as our souls are 
concerned.—George Clarke Peck. 

* * 


“No Man Cometh Unto the Father But By Me.” 

An English writer, commenting on the great 
part which Christ occupies in the faith of the 
Russian people, says that it might be said of 
Russia, “She believes in Christ rather than in 
God.” He goes on to say, with a significance 
that will be grasped by every Christian whose 
religion has been tested, as that of England has 
been tested in recent months: “And that, we 
have learned in these terrible days, is a safer 
creed. For what is God but a name for the 
Unknown, for the Infinite—a name that can be 
used to justify our own instincts and our own 
will? It is only when we fill the name of God 
with Christ that we cease to be worshipers of 
ourselves, and enter into the greatness of hu- 
mility.”—-The Christian Advocate. 


* * * 


The following pertinent questions were used 
on the calendar of Leyden Church, Brookline, 
Mass., Rev. Harris G. Hale, pastor: 

Are you praying for the President and all his 
helpers and advisers? 

Are you keeping human ideals at the front? 

Are you trying to think kindly, hopefully, for- 
givingly, of the nation’s enemies? 

What have you already done for Army? Navy? 
Liberty Loan? Food Production? Red Cross? 
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Every one must have a part!—Th on a 
gationalist. » SON ENS 
= * = 
It will be determined within half a generation 
whether Africa is to be a Mohammedan or 

Christian continent. 

I think there is no land more than Russia 
that holds the fate of the coming year’s situa- 
tion, as it is in the belt of power where we 
find Japan and China, Germany, France and Eng- 
land, this country and Canada, blending the 
RA Ses strains in Europe and Asia, having 
the three most powerful religions of the world, 
Christianity, Judaism and Mohammedanism; hav- 
ing a people with marvelous capacities for 
vicariousness for suffering, for adventure and 
heroism; having what I regard a people the most 
religious of any people, unless it be the British 
Indians, and I do not know that I should make 
that exception. I see on the horizon no land 
with larger possibilities for the coming day. 

All Europe is in the melting pot. Old things 
are passing away. Notice my language: All 
things may .become new, not as a result of 
magic, not because of chance, not because of 
this war, but because throughout all Christian 
churches there shall be sufficient leadership to 
take hold of these nations of the Near East, of 
all Europe that may need our ministry, as well 
as the Far East and Southern Asia and Africa 
and Latin-America, to lead them out into this 
new age.—John R. Mott. 

* * * 


Gov. Arthur Capper of Kansas, visited Pitts- 
burg, Kans., recently and was entertained at a 
public dinner by a group of citizens. The hall 
was trimmed with flags reresenting many na- 
tions. When all were seated there arose in turn 
from around the long table, thirty-one men of 
foreign birth from as many different countries. 
Each in turn greetéd the Governor in his native 
tongue; each displayed the flag of his native 
land and the Stars and Stripes, and each pledged 
allegiance to the country of his adoption. They 
stood and spoke, one after another, until they 
all had spoken and made the same pledge, vol- 
untarily and feelingly. Here were thirty-one 
nationalities from all parts of the globe, all 
loyal citizens, in one little city, in one state of 
the Union, and that State Kansas, most Ameri- 
can of them all. 


The Governor makes this comment: 

No one can make me doubt that any one of 
these men who crossed the seas and found a new 
home in this land of liberty is not as loyal, as 
patriotic and as true as you and I. 
of them said to me that night: 

“Governor Capper,” said he, in his carefully 
precise and correctly. spoken English, “we can 
appreciate America more than you native-born 
Americans can, because we know what life is 
in a czar-ridden or emperor-ruled country. We 
know the difference! We know better than you 
ever can know what liberty means!’’—The Chris- 


tian Advocate. 
* * 


Amos 9:9. 


At the Bible School in New York, of which 
Dr. Wilbert W. White is president, representa- 
tives of ten races assembled on the stage in 
the great auditorium. It was announced that 
each would carry the flag of his own nation. 
Each repeated in his own tongue John 3:16: 
“For God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on 
him should not perish, but have eternal life.” 


(R. V.) The flags borne showed Italy, Sweden, 
Germany, China, Armenia, Japan, Holland, 
Russia. But there were two without any na- 


tional flags. These were the Jew and the negro. 
They have no nationality, but become a part of 
the various nations in which they live. 

* * * 


Vocational Evangelism. 
(From The Advance.) 

“And he gave some, evangelists.” Vocational 
evangelism deserves to have recognition of its 
rightful place not only as a New Testament 
order of ministry, but as a very vital factor 
in twentieth century church life. The right kind 
of vocaticnal evangelism will have healthful re- 
sults. As long as there is diseased tissue in 
society and church, there is a place for the 
moral osteopathy of evangelism, 


It is as one» 


But it must not only speak, to use Dr. 
Jowett’s phrase, with medicated severity; it 
must do the larger thing as well—produce an 
atmosphere in which it is easy to talk about 
religion and to win men to Christ. When a big 
department store—certain members of whose 
firm are Jews—gives its approval to daily morn- 
ing prayer meetings which frequently take an 
hour or more out of the beginning of the day; 
when religion gets front-page positions and war 
news is shoved along on inside pages; when 
even the ten-cent magazines give illustrated 
write-ups to the big tabernacle leaders of the 
day, it is evident that vocational evangelism 
can do what under ordinary conditions is im-. 
possible—get the attention of entire communi- 
ties, whereupon interest and favorable accept- 
ance follow. The devil’s Dardanelles is not 
impregnable to the assaults of combined forces 
under competent leadership. 


NEWS. 


Henry W. Farnum, professor of. economics in 
Yale University, has issued a leaflet crowded 
with instructive figures on the ‘‘Food Supply and 
the Human Submarine.” The distilleries of 
America consume 39,000,000 bushels of wheat 
and 152,000,000 gallons of molasses annually, and 
the breweries, according to their own estimate, 
138,000,000 more of barley, corn and rice. 
Furthermore, tobacco users required for their 
satisfaction in 1915, 1,368,000 acres of land, which 
would yield 109,000,000 bushels of potatoes, one- 
third of the entire crop of 1916. It requires an 
army of 478,000 people to run this wasteful busi- 
ness of liquor and tobacco. This is maintained 
at an expenditure of 2,000,500,000 a year, or four 
times the total expenditure of the United States 
government, 

* * * 

The three largest Lutheran churches are plan- 
ning to celebrate the 400th anniversary of the 
Reformation by taking steps towards a prac- 
tical unification of the three organizations, 

A Committee on Constitution has been ap- 
pointed, at the request of the Quadricentennial 
Committee, by the presiednts of the three bodies. 
This committee is to frame a constitution which 
will be submitted to the General Synod in June, 
to the General Council in October, and to the 
United Synod in the South in November. It is 
fully expected that actual unification will take 
place during this year, so as to make the Re- 
formation Jubilee year all the more memorable. 
When the bodies are united, it will knit together 
into one organization 3,439 ministers and nearly 
one million confirmed members of the Lutheran 
Church in America. It will bring under one 
administration such departments as Foreign 
Missions, Home Missions, Inner Missions and the 
Publication Boards of the three present or- 
ganizations; will mean much economy in men 
and means, and will greatly increase the effec- 
tiveness of the work in general. 


The New York Reformation quadricentenary 
committee is carrying out a comprehensive series 
of. lectures on Luther and the Reformation. 
These lectures are being held in churches and 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. October 28 
will be observed as Reformation Sunday. A 
number of Boston pastors are planning a similar 
movement in that city. - 


The Reformed Church in America has just 
closed its General Synod, at which it was re- 
ported that the church now has a total strength 
of 724 churches, 759 ministers, 132,172 members, 
800 Sunday Schools, with 132,748 enrollments. 
The gifts for the year for denominational boards 
and funds totaled $571,151, $121,493 for other 
benevolences and $1,830,883 for congregational 
expenses, a total of moneys raised by the church 
$2,523,527. These figures show the largest mem- 
bership and the greatest amount of money raised 
for any one year in the history of the church. 

There are in the war zone in Burope 1,600 
Young Men’s Christian Association huts, min- 
istering to the need of the fighting forces. 


* 


Harvard has celebrated this first year of our 
participation in the great war by holding a com- 
mencement without intoxicants. It is the first 
commencement marked with this white stone of 
abstinence in the university’s whole history.— 
The Congregationalist. 
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The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America purchased two pages of advertising 
space in the Washington Star June 15 to answer 
an unsigned advertisement issued two days be- 
fore alleging that 2,000,000 working men had 
petitioned the President against cutting off 
liquor. The Federal Council showed that the 
number of working men enumerated in the ad- 
vertisement was greater than there are members 
of the American Federation of Labor throughout 
the country. It was further pointed out that 
only 445 local labor unions petitioned the Presi- 
dent against wartime prohibition out of a total 
of 22,000 local labor unions in the country.—The 
Continent. 


* * * 


An act of Congress voted that the number of 
navy chaplains should be one to every 1,250 
enlisted men in the navy and marine corps. 
Chaplains in the navy have the rank of lieu- 
tenant, commander or captain. In times of peace 
the office of chaplain in either army or navy is 
not greatly sought after by ministers of apostolic 
spirit because the duties are limited and the life 
monotonous. But in times of war no officer has 
severer tasks or greater opportunities for use- 
fulness. The chaplain looks after the recreations 
of the men, procures for them reading matter 
that is entertaining and useful, often aids the 
surgeon in his operations, and the nurse in care 
of the sick, and not only ministers to the sick 
but conducts the funerais for the dead. In 
addition thereto the chaplains selected for serv- 
ice in this war involving fifteen or twenty 
nationalities, must be men of Inguste attain- 
ments who shall serve as interpreters in camps, 
hospitals and prisons so that more than ever 
before the banner of the cross justifies its place 
at the top of the masthead since love is a finer 
grace than loyalty itself.—The Advance, 

* * 


The ninety-second year of the history of the 
American Tract Society closed recently. During 
the year a total of 175,300 volumes and 843,700 
tracts and leaflets were distributed and the four 
periodicals of the society had a combined cir- 
culation of 2,046,000. 

* * * 

Champions of law permitting the reading of 
the Bible in the public schools are making a de- 
termined fight for the measure in the Florida 
legislature despite the fact that it failed to pass 
a recent roll call in the Senate.—The Continent. 

x 


C. N. Replogle is vice president and general 
manager of the Ralston Steel Car Company lo- 
cated in East Columbus, which went dry in the 
fall of 1914. The accidents for that year totaled 
214, or an accident for every 1,251 days worked. 

In 1915, the first dry year, the accidents num- 
bered 108, or an accident for every 1,549 days 
worked. In 1916 the number of accidents dropped 
to 94, or an accident for every 2,794 days worked. 
—American Issue. 

* * * 

The prohibition propaganda is supposed to be of 
modern origin, and plain talk about the iniquity 
of the traffic was not common among our fathers, 
But there was one great man of the olden days 
who talked about the liquor traffic as plainly 
as Billy Sunday is talking about it today. - His 
name was John Wesley, for in 1760 he said: 

“All who sell liquors in the common way, to 
any that will buy, are poisoners general. They 
murder His Majesty’s subjects by wholesale: 
neither does their eye pity nor spare, They 
drive them to hell like sheep. And what is their 
gain? Is it not the blood of these men? Who, 
then, would envy their large estates and sump- 
tuous palaces? A curse is in the midst of them, 
The curse of God is in their gardens, their 
sgroves—a fire that burns to the nethermost hell. 
Blood, blood is there! The foundation, the floors, 
the walls, the roof, are stained with blood!”— 
Watchman-Examiner. 


* * * 

-We have heard a good deal about the waste 
of grain in the making of liquor, and now 
Henry W. Farnham, professor of economies In 
Yale University, reminds us that an enormous 
amount of land and labor is used in the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco which might otherwise be given 
to the raising of food. The acreage devoted to 
tobacco, he tells us, is large and increasing, and 
amounts to about a third of the acreage de- 
voted to potatoes. Could we this year obtain 


crops from the land used for tobacco we might 


109 million bushels of potatoes added to 
perbbatr ts or more than one-third of the 
whole crop of 1916. Perhaps by another year, 
if the war goes on so long, this may Magy ke 
a practical question for the controllers of food. 
In the meantime, Professor Farnham’s interest- 
ing article suggests an opportunity to smokers 
and a good reason for the action of those farm- 
ers who, to their credit be it said, have this year 
changed their crop from tobacco to grain or 
some other kind of nourishing food for man.— 
Congregationalist. 


GRIEVANCES ENOUGH AGAINST GERMANY, 


. ited States were to disregard abso- 
ieee eee argument which the Allies have 
for fighting Germany there would still be so 
many indictments against the German govern- 
ment that no American could have a different 
opinion from that of President Wilson,” says 
Carl W. Ackerman. : 

Germany sank the Lusitania and killed over 
100 Americans and never apologized for TE; , 

Germany sank the Ancona, killed more Ameri- 
cans and blamed Austria. 

Germany sank the Arabic and torpedoed the 
Sussex. 

Germany promised after the sinking of the 
Sussex to warn all merchant ships before tor- 
pedoing them and then in practice threw the 
pledges to the winds and ended by breaking all 
promises. : 

Germany started anti-American propaganda in 
Germany. 

The German government made the German 
people suspect and hate President Wilson. 

Germany supplied Russia and Roumania with 
arms and ammunition and criticized America for 
permitting American business men to aid the 
Allies. 

Germany plotted against American factories. 

Germany tried to stir up a revolt in Mexico. 


Germany tried to destroy American ammuni- 
tion factories. 


Germany blamed the United States for her 
food situation without explaining to the people 
that one of the reasons the pork supply was 
exhausted and there was no sugar was because 
Minister of the Interior Delbrueck ordered the 
farmers to feed sugar to the pigs and then to 
slaughter them in order to save the fodder. 


Germany encouraged and financed German- 
Americans in their campaigns in the United 
States. : 

Germany paid American writers for anti- 


American contributions to German newspapers 


and for pro-German articles in the American 
press. 
Germany prohibitel American news associa- 


tions from printing unbiased American news in 
Germany. 

Germany discriminated against and blacklisted 
American firms doing business in Germany. 

Germany prevented American correspondents 
from sending true dispatches from Berlin dur- 
ing every submarine crisis. 

Germany insulted American women, even the 
wives of American consular officers, when they 
crossed the German border. 

Germany threatened the United States with a 
Russian - Japanese - German - Mexican alliance 
against England and the United States. 

German generals insulted American military 
observers at the front and the U. S. War De- 
partment had to recall them, 


These are Uncle Sam’s indictments of the 
Kaiser. 

Sermany has outlawed herself among all 
nations, 


“No man can do any more than the will of 
God, no matter where he goes; no man dares 
do less than the will of God, no matter where 
he stays.”—Robert E. Speer. 


Raise that Church Debt this Fall: never before 


so much money in circulation in the history of the 
country. Write H. H. Patterson.—Adv. 
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PRAYER MEETING DEPARTMENT 


a gee Topic for the Month: Nature and the 
eis one ae ee Service, 
n we plan for four evenings of Bible 
Ob Lag _As the attendance is usually small 
ee this month, the height of summer and 
the vacation month. the less formal Bible read- 
ing may be more satisfactory a method. Let us 
ae mee What the Book says about four 
t at are regarde speci 4 : 
ence = d as especially summer 
I. TREES, 
ane att Psalm 1. 
ost conspicuous objects in a usual sum- 
mer landscape are trees. With their refreshing 
greenness, the beauty of their variety and state- 
liness, they are not only attractive in them- 
he but are very suggestive of thoughts be- 
onging on a higher level. Similes, metaphors 
and parables cluster about trees, 


_The Bible opens and closes wi : 
life in the field of vision, Gen. mac ene oe ig. 
and over its scenes fall the shadows of the oak- 
tree, the fig-tree, the palm, the olive, the cedars 
of Lebanon. The Lord’s favor to Israel is 
shown by the gift of trees, Isa. 41:19, 20, 


_ Their stalwart trunks suggest uprigh ss 
integrity and RiCiataninesst The ene 
branches and thick foliage hint of prosperity 
and happiness, Sak comets Gites: Sa Oon te. 
The quivering, dancing leaves express fear or 
joy according to the mcod of the observer. 
Esa. ts2 55ek2. To the psalmist the rustling 
leaves are the voice of the tree singing joyous 
praises to Jehovah. I Chron. 16:33. Would the 
prophet predict the blessing of longevity for 
the Israelites of the golden age of the future, 
he says that their days shall be as the days of 
a tree. Isa. 65:22. As it is only things of 
value that are counterfeited, so the psalmist’s 
picture of hypocrisy, of undeserved success, is a 
tree. He sees the wicked spreading himself like 
a ereen bay -trée.. Psa. 37:35., A. V.. . When 
Jude would denounce false teachers one of his 
vivid epithets is dead fruit trees. Jude 12. 


By the way, the Hebrew had an association 
with a stately tree standing alone on the hill- 
side, or with a grove crowning some little knoll 
which is unknown to us. In such places the 
idolaters of the early history of Israel, the 
worshipers of Baal and Astarte, built ‘their 
altars. We have no similar association, unless it 
be that some of our picnic groves are often 
occupied by the followers of Gambrinus and 
Bacchus, 


The trees bore their part in the ritual of the 
worship of Jehovah. The booths in which the 
people dwelt for a week at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles were made of boughs of trees. 

While the processions of this same feast were 
marching, in New Testament days, from the 
Pool of Siloam to the inner courts of the Temple, 
each carried a palm branch in his hand. 

The first ripe fruits of the vines and the fruit- 
trees were given to the priest as an offering to 
Jehovah, as well as the first ripe grain. Ex. 
23:19, Deut. 26:2, 10. 

When the prophet of the exile would set forth 
the future blessedness of the restored Israel, 
one of the elements of his picture was trees 
heavily laden with fruit. Ezek. 34:27; 36:30. This 
was an evidence of both peace and prosperity. 

It is a curious evidence of the far-reaching 
humanity of the Mosaic laws that, even in time 
of war, the besieging army was forbidden to cut 
down fruit trees. No tree that produced food 
was to be destroyed. Dent. 20:19, 20. 

The final’test of a tree, and of a man, is 


fruit. The husbandman may wait for the re- 
sults of farther cultivation, but, if then no 
fruit appears, the verdict is, “Cut it down.” 


Luke 13:6-9. An unfruitful tree is worse than 
useless. It occupies a place that might be filled 
by a profitable tree. 


Plan for Our Meeting. .... .... .. 

The references should be found by all before 

the pastor gives their significance. The best 

plan is for attendants at prayer-meeting to bring 

their own Bibles with them, but if they do not 

each church should have a supply of Bibles for 
such use. 


Topie for discussion, 

is like a man, 
Thoughts on the Theme. 

Into the woods my Master went, 

Clean forspent, forspent. 

Into the woods my Master came, 

Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives they were not blind to Him; 

The little gray leaves were kind to Him, 

The thorn-tree had a mind to him 

When into the woods He came. 


Points in which a tree 


Out of the woods my Master went, 

And He was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came, 
Content with death and shame. 

When Death and Shame would woo Him last, 
From under the trees they drew Him last: 
’'Twas on a tree they slew Him—last 


When out of the woods He came. L 
—Sidney Lanier. 


Il. HILLS. 
Psay oe. 
From the earliest ages mankind has been 
deeply impressed by the lofty hills. Whether - 


they rise up close by, strong and stern, green 
with dense forests, or lie along the distant 
horizon, clad in blue or purple haze, or, yet more 
wonderful, pierce the blue sky glittering with 
the dazzling whiteness of the everlasting snows, 
they are strange, mysterious objects. They al- 
most seem to have a life and personality of 
their own. The heights seem far removed from 
the rush and evil of life in the plains. They 
tower up nearer the home of the gods; or, 
rather, they are. as the Greek thought, the 
dwelling-place of the gods. 

So, everywhere, man built altars to his gods 
on the summits of the hills. The idol-worship 
of the Old Testament is found on “every high 
hill and under every green tree.” 1 K. 14:23. 

Today at least our visible idols are gone, 
but even we feel that the hills lift us into a 
purer air, not only physically, but mentally and 
spiritually, Many a tired denizen of the city 
says with the ancient Israelite trudging up to 
the nation’s capital on Mt. Zion, “I will lift up 
mine eyes to the hills, from whence cometh my 
help,” Psa. 120i, A. V.; Psa 95:8. The moun- 
tains are symbols of protection, Psa. 1265:2. An 
author writing of the ancient Tartar invasions 
of Russia said that as southern Russia was one 
vast plain there were no natural barriers and so 
the Tartars swept the whole country to the 
western boundary. A mountain range would 
have been protection, 

The mountains suggest stability, steadfastness 
—even eternity. “Written on Thy works I see 
the lesson of Thine own eternity.” We invol- 
untarily speak of ‘the everlasting hills.” The 
epithet seems inevitable. Gen. 49:26: Job: L671; 
Heb, 3:6. 

Yet this immutability is no dead, artificial 
thing. A mountain is not a pyramid. It has 
also unending variety. It differs in appearance 
with every change in the angle of vision, in the 


conditions of the atmosphere. One of the 
charms of the mountains, as of persons, is 
unexpectedness, the new discoveries you are 


making concerning them. 

Hills are types of difficulties, of obstacles, as 
every dweller in a mountain region knows. 
They cannot be set aside, but one can get 
around them or over them. The slow road 
winds around the base of the hill or it finds 
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the valley of a mountain brook and through it 
climbs over the range. So patience and per- 
severance overcome the obstacles of life. 

When the prophet would assure the exiles 
that all difficulties would be removed before 
them and they be allowed to return to their 
beloved Jerusalem, he says, “Every mountain 
and hill shall be made low.” It is the strongest 
metaphor he could have used for expressing the 
removal] of difficulties. Isa. 40:4. 

There are treasures in hills. They are the 
storehouses where the Creator placed the 
minerals which man should one day discover 
for his growing needs. Gold and silver, iron 
and coal—all were put there as men put bonds 
in a safety deposit vault for their children’s 
use. Deut. 33:15; Deut. 8:9 R Then there 
are the forests on the mountains, and the pas- 
tures on the hillsides for the grazing cattle— 
in Scripture language, the cedars of Lebanon, 
and the cattle on a thousand hills. Psa, 104:16; 
Psa, 50:10. Then in the hills are the sources 
of the rivers that make glad the lowlands. 

Though the psalmist emphasizes the respon- 
sibilities, as it were, of the hills, their labors 
for mankind, yet he represents them as being 
glad and joyous. Psa. 65:12; Isa. 55:12. 

Plan of Our Meeting. 

This is to be primarily a Bible Reading. 

Topics for discussion, Mountains as parables, 
what do they suggest. A comparison between 
mountains and men. 

Thoughts on the Theme. 

5 The Mountaineer’s Prayer. 

Gird me with the strength of Thy steadfast hills! 

The speed of Thy streams give me! 

In the spirit that calms; in the life that thrills, 

- I would stand or run for Thee. 
Let me be Thy voice, or Thy silent power— 

As the cataract or the peak— 

An eternal thought, in my earthly hour, 

Of the living God -to speak, 


Give me of the brook’s faith, joyously sung, 
Under clank of its icy chain! 
Give me of the patience that hides among 
Thy hill-tops in mist and rain! 
Lift me up from the clod; let me breathe thy 
breath; 
Thy beauty and strength give me! 
Let me lose both the name and the meaning of 
death 
In the life that I share with Thee. 


—Lucy Larcom. 


III. MOUNTAINS OF SCRIPTURE, 

Many of the events of Hebrew history are 
forever associated with mountains in the 
thoughts of men. Here are at least ten that 
tower up before the mind’s eye, conspicuous, not 
always in their physical features, but because 
of the events that once happened upon them. 

1. Sinai or Horeb. Ex. 19:16-20; 24:4-8; Deut. 
4:10-14, 28. This mountain has a majesty of 
its own. A barren, rugged mass of granite, 
situated in a remote and desert wilderness, it 
has a gloomy grandeur in itself. But its ap- 
pearance is matched by its history. From this 
mountain was given the wonderful code of the 
ten commandments, the conscious or uncon- 
scious basis of all laws, the expression of the 
rights and duties of men for all ages. Here was 
made a covenant between Jehovah and Israel 
which made of them a nation under the protec- 
tion of God, their King. 

2. Nebo. Deut. 34:1-4. This is the mount of 
vision. From it Moses saw the panorama of 
the Promised Land from which he was excluded. 
From it he saw also the first glimpse of the 
heavenly home as its gates opened before him. 
Did not the glories of that efface the disappoint- 
ments of earth? 

3 and 4. Zion, Moriah. 2 Sam. 5:7; 1 Chron. 
16:1; 2 Chron. 3:1; Gen, 22:1, 2; Psa. 9:11. These 
are two of the hills upon which Jerusalem is 
situated. Upon Zion was the old fortress of 
the Jebusites which David captured and made 
his own citadel. Upon it be built his own 
palace and the building to house the ark of 
God. As the city became the capital of the 
kingdom, and was known as the city of David, 
the name of this hill gradually took the place 
of all others and the name Zion stood for the 
whole city. 

Moriah had been once heard of long before 
when Abraham’s obedience was tested on one 


of the mountains of Moriah. Solomon built the 
Temple upon this same mountain or hill. But 
the name Moriah rarely occurs; the word Zion 
stands for the whole city, the king’s palace and 
Jehovah’s Temple. To both psalmist and prophet 
the chosen city of Jehovah was Zion. The word 
is found more than a hundred times in the Old 


Testament. 

s Carmel. 1 Kings 18. The low mountain 
range which thrusts a steep promontory out 
into the sea, making the most conspicuous break 
in the long curve of the Mediterranean’s east- 
ern shore, is forever suggestive of the stern 
prophet Elijah and his decisive contest with the 
priests of Baal. 

6, 7, 8 and 9. Mt. of Beatitudes, Hermon, Cal- 
vary Olivet. Matt. 5:1; Matt. 17:1; Luke 23:33, 
A. V.; Acts 1:9-12. These have to do with the 
story of Jesus. Upon the first, a hill of the 
bluff of the western shore of Galilee the won- 
derful discourse, which we call the Sermon 
on the Mount, was uttered. Hermon, the lofty 
snow-capped peak, guarding the northern 
boundary of Palestine, was, in one of its lower 
slopes, the scene of the transfiguration. Cal- 
vary, the low knoll just outside the city wall, 
where Jesus was crucified, has filled a larger 
place in the world’s thought than has_ the 
loftiest mountain. Olivet, the hill east of Jeru- 
salem across the valley of the Kidron, was the 
last place that saw our Saviour in human form, 
for here he ascended into heaven, leaving his 
bewildered disciples vainly gazing at the cloud 
which received him out of their sight. 


Plan for Our Meeting. 
Give each hill or mountain to one who shall 
briefly tell its story in the Bible pages. 


IV. RIVERS. 


The history of mankind is to be traced along 
the great rivers of the world. Their valleys 
are the birthplace of civilization. The rivers 
are the great highways of civilization. The 
fertile lowlands gave the first invitation to agri- 
culture. The river itself furnished means of 
irrigation and transportation. Perhaps a cer- 
tain amount of peace is suggested, for civiliza- 
tion consists in the growth of the arts of peace. 
In time of war men flee from the open plain 
to the protection of the mountain strongholds. 
Accessibility is a desirable quality only in peace- 
ful days. 

The desirable qualities of rivers appear again 
and again in the oriental figures of speech in 
the Bible. A river with its life-giving power 
is seen in the very beginning when “a river 
goes out of Eden to water the garden.” 

A river brings freshness, life and sparkle into 
the landscape. It supports vegetation upon its 
banks. By irrigation the life-giving waters may 
be distributed over a wide area. This was well 
known in ancient times in both the Nile and 
Euphrates valleys. Frequently the words, 
“rivers” or “streams,” in the Old Testament, 
really mean irrigating canals, as “the river of 
Babylon.” Psa. 137:1. 

The psalmist writes of a river, “the streams 
whereof make glad the city of God,” Psa, 46:4, 
and again of “the river of God,” Psa, 65:9. The 
transportation problem is suggested negatively 
by Isaiah, when, speaking of the protection of 
Jehovah, he pictures the ideal Zion as in a place 
of broad river and streams, but he makes haste 
to add that on them shall come no war-galley 
nor attacking ship, Isa. 33:21. Isaiah gives 
Jehovah’s promise to a restored Jerusalem, “I 
will extend peace to her like a river, and the 
glory of the nations like an overflowing stream.” 
Isa, 66:12. The prophet is thinking of a broad 
river like the Euphrates, such as the exiles 
saw, compared with the intermittent brooks in 
the ravines of Judea, torrents in the spring and 
dry in the summer, Amos says Jehovah de- 
mands that justice and righteousness shall roll 
down like a mighty—ever-flowing—stream. Am. 
6:24. Then there is Ezekiel’s striking parable 
of the river flowing from beneath the door of 
the Temple in a rapidly deepening stream, and 
everything “lives whithersoever the river com- 
eth”’—a wonderful parable of the benefits God 
sent to the world through the Jews and their 
Temple. 

The New Testament parallel is given by John 
in the river of water of life proceeding out 
of the throne of God. 
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Woutd tHe febrew prophet give a pictur 
complete desolation and yen anne: he gaya Saar 
che rivers shail be dried up, especially if he is 
pronouncing doom upon Egypt, the land that de- 
pends on the Nile for its life. Isa. 19:5-8; 
ae le food for milch cattle would hardly 


The chief events of the Hebrew history ar 
grouped about four rivers. Two of these owls 
river-valleys contend for the honor of being the 
birthplace of civilization, the valley of the Nile 
and the valley of the Euphrates. The Hebrew 
story begins in the latter, for the founder of 
the nation is discovered in Chaldea on the 
banks of the lower Euphrates. Then the scene 
is in the Jordan valley ana on the neighboring 
hills. There the family grows to a large tribe. 
The next transfer is to the valley of the Nile. 
When the time comes to leave there, the discen- 
dants of Abraham are grouped into twelve tribes 
who cross the Jordan and conquer the land. 
Then a people from the banks of the Tigris, 
fourth river valley, the Assyrians, conquer the 
northern tribes and deport them to their plains, 
to help make the Jews of the Dispersion, to 
whom James and Peter write letters in New 
Testament times. 


Then the Jews of Jerusalem are exiled from 
the Promised Land back to the shores of the 
Euphrates, whence their founder came, only 
now the land is called not Chaldea but Babylon. 
The exile’s lament, the bitterest wail of a cap- 
tive in literature, is Psalm 137. 


In the New Testament the story clusters round 
ine Jordan beginning with the preaching and 
baptizing by John on its banks. Jesus spent 
most of his life near the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee, which is but an expansion of the Jor- 
dan. Paul puts into his list of dangers and 
toils undergone, “perils of rivers,’ but we know 
nothing of them. In his journeyings from 
Antioch on the Orontes to Rome on the “yellow 
Tiber,” we only know that he found a friend 
on the river bank at Philippi. Fortunate for 
Lydia, perhaps comfortable for Paul, that the 
prosperous dye-merchant went to prayer-meeting 
by the riverside on that long ago day! 


Plan for Our Meeting. 


Ask four persons to tell something of the four 
great rivers of the Bible and the connection of 
each with Hebrew history. Ask some young 
man to tell something of the value of rivers 
to the world. Ask four girls to make a list of 
Bible references to rivers and to read the verses 
in the prayer-meeting. 


A GOOD PHILOSOPHY—IF YOU ARE SAVED. 


The following interesting philosophic dis- 
sertation is said by the London journals to 
have been printed by some of the British soldiers 
in France, and circulated by them among their 
comrades in the trenches. 


“Don’t worry; there’s nothing to worry about. 


“You have two alternatives: either you are 
mobilized or you are not. If not, you have noth- 
ing. to worry about. 

“If you are mobilized, you have two alter- 
natives: you are in camp or at the front. If 
you are in camp, you have nothing to worry 
about. 

“If you are at the front, you have two alter- 
natives: either you are on the fighting line or 
in reserve. If in reserve, you have nothing to 
worry about. 

“If you are on the fighting line, you have 
two alternatives: either you fight or you don’t. 
If you don’t, you have nothing to worry about. 

“Tf you do, you have two alternatives: either 
you get hurt or you don’t. If you don’t, you 
have nothing to worry about, : 

“If you are hurt, you have two alternatives: 
either you are slightly hurt or hadly. If 
slightly, you have nothing to worry about. 

“Tf badly, you have two alternatives: either 
you recover or you don’t, If you_recover, you 
have nothing to worry about. If you don’t 
and have followed my advice clear through, you 
have done with worry forever.” ; 

There is much common sense in this statement 
and the principle presented has a wide applica- 
tion in human life and conduct. It can be ap- 
plied in so many relations of life and if aplied 
in a common sense manner there will be splendid 
results in spiritual, mental and physical mastery. 
—Christian Healing. 


CONSERVE FOOD, NOT LIQUORS, 


The plain duty of the government Is to con- 
serve food, not liquors, 


The argument that brewers’ grains are in- 
dispensable food for milch cattle would hardly 
deceive a sucking child. The dairies of Den- 
mark, the best in the world, reject it as not 
fit food even for cows. It doesn’t harm pigs, 
to be sure, but it would be better feed even for 


the sty if it never went through the malt house. 

Probably the nation is nearer prohibition to- 
day than ever in its history. It ought to come 
by act of Congress, not by executive decree. 
The President has too many vital decisions to 
make without loading this cross upon his 
shoulders. Tell your Congressman and Senators 
that you expect them to bear the responsibility 
man-fashion, and that in the long run hunger is 
going to cast more votes than thirst.—Christian 
Advocate, 


SUMMER SERVICES, 


Henry A. Benfer, D. D., pastor of Memorial 
United Evangelical Church, Baltimore, Ma. 

During July and August, when many of the 
churches closed because of the’ heat, I preached 
a series of short sermons upon the Lord’s 
Prayer, Sabbath evenings. Interest was mani- 
fested and interest increased. The _ series of 
sermons were as follows: (1) “The Fatherhood 
of God and Brotherhood of Man.” Text: Our 
Father who art in Heaven. (2) “Hallowing the 
Name of the Lord.” Text: Hallowed by thy 


name, (3) “The Coming of His Kingdom.” 
Text: Thy kingdom come. (4) “The Will of 
God.” Text: Thy will be done on earth as it is 


(5) “Our Daily Bread.” Text: 
Give us this day our daily bread. (6) “Forgive- 
ness of Sin.” Text: Forgive us our debts. (7) 
“Forgiving Others.” Text: Forgive us as we 
forgive our debtors. (8) “Temptation,” Text: 
Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil. (9) “The Argument of the Lord’s Prayer.” 
Text: For thine is the kingdom and the power 
and the glory forever. 


done in Heaven. 


FAITH NEVER GROWS OLD. 


Extracts from a letter from an elderly lady, 
Mother of a M. E. minister in Spokane, Wash. 
He was recently tranferred from Kansas to 
Spokane: 

“My son’s health is much benefited by the 
change in climate. His church work here has 
many perplexing problems, especially in the 
summer, as there are so many enticing pleas- 
ure resorts to draw the people from their 
church duties, and the Sabbath here is used 
more as a holiday than in the East. We have 
an old soldier of the cross in my son’s church, 
who has passed his 91st birthday. He is tall 
and straight, and his mind is as clear as when 
he was fifty years younger. He was a Presid- 
ing Elder for the M. E. church in California 
and Washington, and presided over a circuit of 
over 1,200 miles from one end to the other. He 
rode horseback through the wilderness for 
years as a pioneer Methodist, carrying the gos- 
pel to the scattered dwellers. Yet with all his 
trials in those days, he believes with me, that. 
the man today whose ears are filled with the 
hum of industry and is plunged into the whirl- 
pool of these later day activities, requires more: 
of God’s grace in his heart, to hold him steady 
and true to the Master’s teachings than did 
the pioneer in the wilderness, who welcomed 
the bearers of the gospel because of their isola-- 
tion and heart hunger.” 

“This old warrior of the Cross is continually 
preaching ‘Remember the Sabbath Day to keep 
it holy.’” Raleek: 
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HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT 


BEST OF RECENT SERMONS 


Rev. Edgar DeWitt Jones, D. D., Rev. A. M. Lewis, B. D., Rev. T. M. Hawes, D. D., 
Rev. S. B. Lander, Rev. Louis T. Wilds, Jr. 


THE LURE OF THE WAYSIDE SHRINE 
REV. EDGAR DEWITT JONES, D. D. 


Text: “Take heed to thyself that thou offer 
not thy burnt offerings in every place that thou 
seest.” Deut. 12:13. 

The children of Israel were about to enter 
the promised land, after forty years’ wandering 
along the wilderness way. A new generation 
was soon to enjoy the fruition of their fathers’ 
hopes. Picture their expectancy and with what 
great joy they prepared to enter into the land 
flowing with milk and honey. But there were 
perils confronting them; they were going 
among an alien people—worshipers not of 
Jehovah. There would be shrines and altars 
along the way, and the temptation to turn aside 
and offer sacrifice at these altars would be 
subtle and difficult to resist. Thus the coun- 
sel of their great Leader, “Take heed to thy- 
self that thou offer not thy burnt offerings 
on every place that thou seest.” 

How elemental, and how alike, are certain 
temptations of mankind! The Israelitish host, 
in point of time, is far removed from us; and 
yet the lure of the wayside altar still entices, 
and multitudes are led astray. 

I. In this solemn exhortation is seen God’s 
age-long protest against idolatry. A book has 
been written entitled “Jehovah’s War Against 
False Gods,” tracing this ceaseless conflict. It 
was the wayside shrine which finally over- 
came the Iraelitish people and carried them 
into. Babylonian captivity. It was the wayside 
altar that led King Solomon’s feet down the 
slippery path. 

What is idolatry? Is it merely worshiping 
of graven images? Alas! many define idolatry 
in this limited sense. Who of us has not seen 
the ugly little idols exhibited by missionaries 
home on furlough from their field in India, 
China or Japan? Seated in our comfortable 
pews, we view the gods of stone and wood su- 
perciliously, and pity the poor, benighted men 
and women who worship such impotent deities. 

But what if we should put our own idols 
on exhibition? The things that come between 
us and the worship of the Highest—the things 
we trust in more than God—if our idols were 
on exhibition, could we be proud of them? And 
between our idols and the images of brass 
and stone of the poor heathen, is there any 
difference? 

What a man trusts in, that is his god; what 
a man gives his best to, that is his deity. The 
warning of John the Beloved is as timely now 
as when nineteen centuries ago he wrote, 
“Little children, guard yourselves from idols.” 

II. The wayside altar is especially allur- 
ing to the young. The buoyancy of youth— 
the overplus of energy—seeks numerous out- 
lets for expression. The spirit of adventure is 
rampant in adolescence. Every normal boy is 
‘a miniature Columbus, ever setting out on new 
voyages. of discovery. One wonders if there 


ever were so many wayside altars to tempt the 
young as in our own day. Whichever way the 
youthful pilgrim looks he sees, festooned and 
garlanded, the wayside shrine; he hears the 
soft and seductive music; his nostrils dilate 
with the perfume of incense burning on alien 
altars. 

The temptation to dissipate energy and 
squander talent is exceeding strong and subtle. 
That word “squander” has a history. Its root 
is another word which means “to splash.” The 
idea of waste and frittering is in it. How numer- 
ous the prodigals! And the name of the 
“splashers” is legion. It may be right to cast 
all one’s irons into the fire; it depends on the 
nature of the fire. But it is never right to 
cast them into several fires; the shovels in 
one, the tongs in another, the poker in still 
another. Versatility is not always a virtue. 
Lowell, referring once to the poet Wordsworth’s 
prolific output in poetry, said, “He sometimes 
made Jove’s eagle do the service of a cluck- 
ing hen.” 

Some years ago a minister began his work 
with glowing prospects of a brilliant career. 
His friends saw in him the slumbering fires of 
extraordinary pulpit ability. Their hopes were 
buoyant for his success. His first year’s min- 
istry confirmed their hopes. Subsequent years 
blasted them rudely. Wayside shrines led the 
young minister away from the path of high- 
est success in his chosen cause. He was ob- 
sessed with a passion for versatility; he be- 
came. a. banker, farmer, lawyer, and county 
school superintendent; and in so doing the 
business of preaching came to be incidental. 
True, he is a useful citizen and a good man. 
But when the wayside shrine won him the 
church lost a prophet, while commerce, agri- 
culture, and the school gained only an average 
worker. 

“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might,’ assumes that the task be 
worth while. ‘Covet earnestly the best gifts,” 
was the counsel of that great soul whose motto 
was, “One thing I do.” The same lofty spirit 
exhorted the Philippian Christians to approve 
“things that are excellent, that ye may be 
sincere and without offense till the day of 
Christ.” 

III. It is Jesus Christ who gives us the su- 
preme example of One who was never led astray 
by the wayside shrine. He who said, “The first 
commandment is, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all my heart, with all thy mind, 
and with all thy soul,” exemplified in daily 
conduct that which he taught. Many were 
the shrines that tempted him. Twenty years 
of his life were shrouded in silence. That was 
the period of his beautiful, buoyant youth. In 
his native town of Nazareth were wayside 
shrines that sought to woo him from the way 
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of holiness. But in vain! At the Jordan River, 
when he identified himself with sinful human- 
ity by partaking of an ordinance that sym- 
bolizes the putting away of sin, the heavenly 
Father approved the years of silence when he 
said, “This is my beloved Son,in whom I am 
well pleased.” During his three years’ ministry 
he walked the rugged way to one altar, and on 
Calvary offered his unblemished life holy and 
acceptable unto God, He has become our 
Altar, whereupon we ought to pour out, with 
superb abandon, life’s sacramental wine. Who- 
soever looks upon him—Author and Perfector 
of our faith—will overcome the lure of the 
wayside shrine. 

It is related that a little girl was converted 
during a revival and became a Christian. A 
little while afterward she related her experi- 
ence. She said, “As the preacher was preach- 
ing, he said, ‘Look,’ and I looked.” “And what 
then?” asked the minister. “Why, I looked 
again to Jesus.” “And what then?” “Why,” 
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said the little girl, “I looked again.” “What 
then?” “Why, don’t you know?” said the little 
girl, “I looked again.” “And what was the 
end?” questioned the minister, who wished to 
know if her foundation was good. Then the 
little maid, out of the fulness of her heart, 
said, “I just looked until the Lord became 
precious to my heart.” 


Ah! there is the secret of offering our best 
on the best altar. By study of God’s Word, by 
prayer, by reflection, by faithful attendance at 
the House of God, by active and continual 
service in the daily ministrations that Christ 
taught, we shall look on him so continuously 
that by and by the Lord will become precious 
to our hearts. 


“The dearest,idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be, 

Help me to tear it from thy throne, 
And worship only thee.” 


OUR FLAG 
REV. A. W. LEWIS, B. D. 


Text: “In the name of God we will set up 
our banners.” Ps. 20:5. 

Every American citizen is pledged to respect 
and salute the national flag. Children in the 
common schools are taught true allegiance. 
Every American, if he respects himself, must 
say, “In the name of God and of George Wash- 
ington we will set up our banners.” 

It is popular on Flag Day or on July Fourth 
to fly Old Glory and be loud in its praises. 
Many rally around the Flag on such days, and 
sneak away into self when the call comes to 
rally around the flag. When taxes are to be 
paid, some forget their flag and its meaning. 
When the nation needs millions of men to take 
up arms, some that shout and fire cannon 
crackers on Independence Day, keep sheep- 
ishly quiet. “I don’t care what happens, if it 
does not happen to me.” 

Citizens of Christ’s Kingdom on earth have 
a flag that has an acknowledged right to float 
above the nation’s flag. On Sundays in the 
American navy the national flag is raised to 
the masthead and then dipped to allow the 
banner of the cross to take its place, a white 
flag with-a blue cross. ‘Thou hast given a 
banner to them that fear Thee, that it may 
be displayed because of the truth.” The Church 
of Christ, in all its different branches, not 
divisions, is the one and only organization of 
the Kingdom of God on earth; as the Govern- 
ment of the United States of American is the 
organization of Democracy. 4 

“His Banner over me was Love.” Some citi- 
zens may have a “Jolly Roger’ for their flag; 
but Christians have the Banner of Love. Ameri- 
cans have Old Glory, their pride on land and 
ocean, standing for the highest civilization; 
but all its beauty and goodness and power is 
delegated by the Banner of the Cross. “In 
the Cross of Christ I glory.” 

Thank God for brotherhoods, for ladies’ aid 
societies, for settlement workers, for temper- 
ance organizations, for the Christian lodges; 
but it is possible for the members of any of 
these to rally around the flag of Christ. They 
should all rally at the headquarters, which are 


the churches. In the Church by faith we 
behold and have fellowship with the King oi 
kings, the Fieldmarshall of the soldiers of the 
Cross. He has given His orders to the officers 
of the Church. 

“He brought me into His banqueting house 
and His banner over me was love.” Every 
loyal disciple of Christ should report at the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. This is the 
marvellous privilege of everyone that loves the 
Lord Jesus Christ and strives to serve Him. 
This is nearer to the heart of Christ than any- 
thing else on earth, the Holy Communion. 
“This do in remembrance of Me.” 

The Flag stands for the nation, in its his- 
tory and in its corporate worth. The flag 
stained with blood and riddled with bullets is 
the more sacred and precious. The Banner 
of the Church was dedicated with blood; and 
in every age it has been stained with the 
blood of the martyrs. The flag that received 
the blood of the martyred Lincoln is a sug- 
gestive symbol of the Banner of Christ. Rally 
around this Banner. “This do in remembrance 
of Me.” 

“The Red, White and Blue” of America’s flag, 
and the British flag, and the French flag, and 
the Russian flag, are significant colors. The 
“red,” as never before in the history of the 
world, bears silent testimony to sacrifice. The 
truth of all Old Testament blood-sacrifices is 
being written today with the blood of millions, 
suffering and dying for liberty and for human- 
ity. Sacrifice is the key-note of the Gospel 
oratorio, of the world’s emancipation now being 
fought to a finish, of the Mission of Christ 
to earth. 

The “white” expresses purity. “Apart from 
the shedding of blood there is no remission.” 
Through the self-sacrifice of Jesus Christ there 
is remission for the vilest as well as the best 
sinner. “Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as wool.” “Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” 

The “blue” is taken from the firmament, and 
signifies fidelity. In calm fortitude Jesus set 
His face to go up to Jerusalem, where He 
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“must be killed.” Our nation needs the con- 
stancy of brave men and women, willing to 
lay down their lives for their country and their 
God. The Church of Christ sorely needs the 
devotion of every disciple of Christ. The 
navy raises above the national flag the blue 
cross on a white field. Do we all wear the 
Banner of the Cross around our heart? Is our 
life written in a web of “red, white, and blue?” 
An American is safe in any part of the earth, 
under the shadow of the American flag. How 
he rejoices to see it float in a foreign land! 
Any moral man of any nation may become an 
American citizen. The Kingdom of Christ is 
for all nations, east and west. The Banner of 
Christ is cosmopolitan. The Church is cath- 
olic, not restricted to any organization, nor 
to any nation. The Church of Christ is a 
Church universal. “The field is the world.” 


The Jewish Christians had to learn this. The 
Christian Church in the nineteenth century had 
to learn this, that foreign missions might be- 
come its characteristic. Today the earth is 
learning it. There is only one condition, ac- 
cepting Christ as ‘a personal Saviour. The one 
foundation is the fact of Christ’s deity, “On 
this rock truth I will build My Church.” The 
one rite of admission is baptism, of any ac- 
cepted form. The one memorial service is the 
Lord’s Supper, of any appropriate manner. The 
Church is the “body” of Christ, representing 
Him as His human body represented Him while 
He lived as a man on earth, and His incor- 
porated society, of which He is the Head. 

Of the Church it shall be said, “Thou art 
beautiful, O my Love, as Tirzah, comely as 
Jerusalem, terrible as an army with banners.” 


THE GLORY OF THE CROSS 
REV. T. A. HAWES, D. D. 


Text: “God forbid that I should glory save 
in the Cross of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Gal. 
6:14. 


When we remember how much there is in 
the Bible about the Cross of Christ and think 
how little we hear about it in modern times, 
we may well wonder if we are not in danger 
of glorying in other things. and need to say 
with Paul: “God forbid that I should glory 
save in the Cross.” Let us think of the glory of 
the Cross and set ourselves against any ten- 
dency in our own times or in our own hearts 
to glory in anything else. 

I. One glory of the Cross is its unique and 
conspicuously solemn beauty. There is noth- 
ing quite like it anywhere. It has about it 
the glory of its own loneliness. It rises above 
every other object on the horizon, religious 
and worldly, and seems to reveal the light of 
that which is eternal and stands forth in sol- 
emn beauty that is not of earth, revealing the 
light not seen on land or sea. One morning 
at sunrise I was on the bridge that spans the 
river at Louisville, and the highest point on 
the horizon, above the mists of the morning 
and the smoke that hung like a pall over the 
city, was the glory of the cross on the Cath- 
edral, as it reflected the rays of the rising 
sun. It was an inspiring symbol of the unique 
and conspicuous beauty and ministry of the 
Cross. 


II. Another glory of the Cross is its mystic 
and supernatural power. It has a power quite 
beyond us. We can see the effect but cannot 
fathom *the cause, except to say that it is 
the power of God, just as one can see the effect 
of the sunlight,on field and forest but can not 
look directly at or fully comprehend the mighty 
sun from which it comes. There is a mystic 
power to attract. Account for it as you may, 
there is a strange power in the preaching of 
the Cross to attract attention. The preachers 
and evangelists who draw the largest attend- 
ance are those that are intensely orthodox 
and preach this old time Gospel. 

The Cross is eloquent in its power to con- 
vince the judgment and confirm our faith. It 
stands out in history with a lustre undimmed 


by the passing centuries and untarnished by 
the breath of the skepticism that has con- 
stantly blown against it. Talleyrand said to a 
man wanting to start a new religion, “Die 
on the cross for it and men will believe you.” 
It has power to transform life. This is shown 
in the transformation that the Cross of Christ 
has wrought on the cross itself, which is the 
greatest miracle of the ages. The cross was 
once a hideous instrument of the most cruel 
infliction of death that the human mind could 
invent to punish a criminal. It is now in- 
vested with a solemn beauty that fills the heart 
with reverential love. Imagine a man dying 
on the gallows in such a way as to cause 
the gallows to become an object of artistic 
beauty and deepest affection. Can we not see 
here a symbol of the mystic and supernatural 
power of the Cross of Christ to transform the 
world? 


III. Another glory of the Cross is the rev- 
elation it gives of infinite love. “Greater love 
hath no man than this that a man lay down 
his life for his friend, but God commendeth 
his love toward us in that while we were yet 
sinners Christ died for us.” It is an awful 
thing to trample on a great love. Kentucky’s 
most eloquent lawyer closed an appeal to the 
jury by saying in substance—“Step softly, 
gentlemen of the jury, for you are treading on 
human hearts and may crush the life out of a 
great affection.” Let us look with admiring 
reverence as we behold the wondrous Cross 
on which the Prince of Glory died, and tread 
softly, lest we trample under our feet the blood 
of Christ and obliterate, at least for ourselves, 
the light of infinite love. 


A perfect face never yet made up for an im- 
perfect disposition—The Youth’s Companion. 


The man with steady habits and with a steady 
job always looks at you with a steady eye.— 
The Youth’s Companion. 

Seu ———— eee 

The war is turning people’s mind toward religion: 
The need for aggressive churches greater than ever. 
Don’t let your church be embarrassed for lack of 
funds. Write H. H. Patterson.—Adv. 
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No! 


THE SILENCE OF JESUS 
REV. S. B. LANDER 


ae “Yet he opened not his mouth.” Isa. 

The silences of Jesus are scarcely less in- 
structive than his sayings. Those who heard 
his words were astonished at his teachings 
while others who observed his silence marveled. 
He never broke the bruised reed of penitence 
nor quenched the smoking flax of faith, yet 
never once did he by word or deed gratify 
idle curiosity. He rebuked it with a silence 
full of meaning. 

I. Human beings are curious. It is well that 
they are, for curiosity prompts investigation 
and investigation leads to the discovery of 
truth. But all of our curiosity is not praise- 
worthy. It often tempts us to pry into things 
which do not concern us, and sometimes it in- 
duces us to pry into the deep and hidden things 
of God. 

When a tower of Siloam falls, or some Pilate 
mingles the blood of saints with their sacri- 
fices, or some other grim tragedy is enacted, 
Wwe begin to wonder why a good and omnipo- 
tent God permits these things. Our minds are 
busy in the face of recurring tragedy. We 
want to know the meaning of all these tears. 
We want to know what God is doing, what 
he will do. We are curious. It is well that we 
are, but our curiosity must be closely watched. 
It may lead us into presumptuous sins. 

It is worth our while to observe our Lord’s 
silence. It is significant, impressive, instruc- 
tive that when he was confronted by curiosity 
he gave no answer unless the curiosity was 
prompted by reverent submission to the will 
of God. But in every recorded instance where 
ea not the dominant motive, he was 
silent. 


II. Curiosity is sometimes wicked. Read 
Luke 23:10. Herod had that kind of curiosity. 
When Pilate sent Jesus unto him, he was 
greatly pleased. He had heard much about the 
Prophet of Galilee and had long desired to 
see him. He hoped to be entertained by him. 
Herod was a fox, as Jesus said, and this occa- 
sion reveals his craftiness. He was the wretch 
who had imprisoned and murdered John the 
Baptist. He could see nothing of our Lord’s 
excellence, nothing of his grace and glory. 
Such spiritual graces are lost on a volup- 
tuous and unfeeling monster like Herod. He 
hoped for amusement, perhaps; certainly for 
capital entertainment. He was curious, but 
his curiosity was desperately wicked. He was 
doomed to disappointment. Jesus never ut- 
tered a word to him. Herod could mock and 
scourge him, but he could not break his silence. 

III. Curiosity is sometimes the outgrowth 
of cowardice. In John 19:9 we discover that 
Pilate had this kind of curiosity about Jesus. 
He had received a message from his wife warn- 
ing him to have nothing to do with this Just 
Person. He had also heard that this same Just 
Person was the Son of God. It frightened him. 
He had found no fault in him, no reason why 
he should not be released. He resolved to re- 
lease him. But the mob would not have it so. 
Having failed in other arguments, they finally 
growled, “If thou let this Man go, thou art 
not Caesar’s friend!” Caesar! would they 


take the matter up with Caesar? He might see 
no fault in Jesus of Nazareth, but he knew 
Pilate was not faultless. This Just Person 
might welcome investigation, but Pilate would 
not. No! He desired to save Jesus, but 
preferred to save himself. That decided the 
fate of the Man of Sorrows. He must decide 
between being the friend of Caesar and the 
friend of the Son of God. He was thrown into 
a panic of dread. 

Returning from the mob, Pilate stammered, 
“Whence are Thou?” Jesus sat with his eyes 
fixed upon the trembling coward, and watched 
the storm raging in his dark and blasted soul, 
but answered him nothing. God and Satan 
were contending for the man’s soul and Satan 
and Caesar had won against the Lord and His 
Christ. 

But reprehensible curiosity is not always 
wicked or cowardly. 


IV. Sometimes curiosity is trifling. It seems 
to have been so in the incident related in 
Luke 13:23. Jesus was teaching the multitude 
about His Father’s Kingdom. The parables 
of the mustard seed and the leaven had appar- 
ently just fallen from his lips, when some one 
in the crowd interrupted with the question, 
“Lord are there few that be saved?” 


Jesus never replied. He said to the multi- 
tude: “Strive to enter in at the straight gate; 
for many, I say unto you, will seek to enter 
in, and shall not be able.” The question was 
untimely. It was but to trifle with the larger 
things of the Kingdom. It distracted the 
thoughts of the multitude from the nature of 
the Kingdom and focussed its thought upon 
those who shall enter it. The questioner sought 
private instruction in a public gathering, and 
Jesus ignored him. 


Have we not sometimes proved troublesome 
in like manner? Have we not thrust our ques- 
tions upon Jesus at unseasonable times and 
places? Have we not, indeed, asked this ident- 
ical question? Perhaps we have. If so, remem- 
ber the words of the Master: “Strive to enter 
in at the straight gate.” We are to enter, 
not to stand at the gate and ask questions. 
We are to seek to persuade others to enter, 
not to distract them with questions more or 
less unimportant. 


VY. Curiosity may be meddlesome. Peter’s 
was, as revealed in John 21:22. He did not 
mean to meddle, of course, but that is what 
he did. “Lord, what shall this man do?” he 
asked, concerning John whom he observed 
following him. 

His Master had just told Peter what awaited 
him, and Simon desired to know what John 
might expect. He was disappointed. He was 
presuming too far. Jesus told him in substance, 
that he had quite enough to do to follow him 
without bothering about the duty, the trial, 
the labors and sufferings of his friend. 

Do we not prove sometimes to be meddlers? 
Are we not wondering just how God will deal 
with some one else? “Never mind,” says our 
Lord, “you follow Me.” If we do that we shall 
be fully occupied. We wonder what another 
will do, what another will give, how some one 
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else will measure up to his duties and privi- 
leges. We are meddlers. ‘Follow Me,” says 
Jesus, “and leave Me to deal with John.” 

VI. Curiosity is often irrelevant. Jesus was 
taking leave of his disciples. He was about to 
send them forth with the Gospel to the ends of 
the earth. He had a world-wide remedy for a 
world-wide need, and they were to be his wit- 
nesses. The program was the most ambitious 
and far-reaching ever announced on earth. But 
just then some one of their number asked: 
“Lord, wilt Thou at this time restore again 
the kingdom of Israel?” No! He was not a 
restorer of vanished splendors, but a Redeemer 
and Revealer of the imperishable glories of the 
Kingdom of God. It was not for them to know 
the time. and seasons which the Father had 
kept in his own power. They were to receive 
power after that the Holy Ghost had come upon 
them. God had not revealed all. He has not 
yet. He. still keeps back the times and the 


seasons. The disciples were thinking about, 
the kingdom of Judah, but Jesus was thinking: 
about the universal Kingdom of Heaven. Their 
question was irrelevant. It obtruded national- 
ism upon the thought of a universal Saviour, 
and he did not answer it. ; 

Are not our questions often glaringly irrele- 
vant? We think chiefly in terms of this pres- 
ent life. We lack the faith to see and the 
patience to wait for the “manifestation of the 
sons of God.” We see through a glass darkly. 
We know in part. Our natural curiosity gets 
the better of us and we rush in where angels 
fear to tread. Let us be patient. We shall 
know why towers fall, why houses burn, why 
tyrants oppress, why our fairest buds fade 
and fall into ashes. Yes, we shall know more 
than these things. We shall know why the 
kingdom of Israel was never restored, and we 
shall know God; but not till we awake in his 
likeness and see him as he is. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST 
REV. LOUIS T. WILDS, Jr. 


Text: “Jesus Christ the same yesterday, today 
and forever.” Heb. 13:8. 

“Passing away,” is written upon everything 
upon the face of the earth. It is written upon 
the rose. “In the morning it flourisheth and 
groweth up; in the evening it is cut down and 
withereth.” It is written upon the giant oak. 
Though it may look down upon many genera- 
tions, sooner or later something eats into its 
heart and it dies and falls and passes away. 
It is written upon men and women. We do not 
notice so much the change unless we have 
been absent from them for a while. But then 
we are surprised how the girl has bloomed 
into womanhood and the boy has grown to 
manhood. And those who had reached mature 
years -and were going down the hill .toward 
the sunset of life—we notice that the hair is 
whiter, the furrows deeper, the step is feeb- 
ler; he says he is not able to do what he 
once could; we are aware of the fact that he 
“has broken so much,” and then—they sleep. 
“As for man, his days are as grass; as a 
flower. of the field, so he flourisheth. For the 
wind, passeth over it, and it is gone; and the 
place thereof shall know it no more.” It is 
written upon the mightiest kingdoms of earth, 
History is but the record of the rise and fall 
of nations. It is written upon the very earth 
itself. Geologists tell us that some sections, 
now inhabited, were once the bed of the sea, 
and that there are certain sections, now in- 
habited, which are sinking, the water lapping 
away the foundations of buildings which must 
be abandoned. They tell us that one cause of 
earthquakes is mighty movements taking place 
in the earth as great sections adjust them- 
selves.” It is written upon the heavens. This 
great clock of the universe is going to run 
down some day—it is going to pass away. “As 
a vesture shalt Thou fold them up, and they 
shall be changed.” 


But standing amidst this evident and sad and 
universal change and decay and death, like an 
unshaken Rock amid the ever changing waves, 
is One, “The Rock of Ages,” who changes not, 


the unchanging Christ, “the same yesterday, 
and today, and forever.” 

I. Let our minds and hearts receive this 
clear statement of God’s Word, that Jesus Him- 
self never changes. Men change; their bodies 
change, their personalities change, their char- 
acters change; “but Thou art the same.” He 
has ever been “The Ancient of Days,” “The 
Eternal God.” “In the beginning was the Word, 
aud the Word was with God, and the Word was 


God. The same was in the beginning with 
God.” He was not changed by his incarna- 
tion. “Christ, the Son of God, became man by 


taking to Himself a true body and a reason- 
able soul’—not by changing Himself in any 
manner or degree. 


He is the same in his adorable and matchless 
character. Just consider the crowning one of 
his virtues—his love. His love never changes. 
You are familiar with that old legend that tells 
of the angel that came down to earth to find 
its most beautiful and lasting treasure. When 
he saw the rose, he thought that it must be 
the most beautiful thing upon the earth; but 
ere he had returned to the pearly gates, the 
rose had faded and its beauty and fragrance 
were gone. And then he thought an infant’s 
smile must be the most beautiful thing upon 
the earth, but it had soon passed like the 
sunshine behind a cloud. At last he found a 
mother’s love, and he concluded that it was 
the most beautiful thing he had seen upon the 
earth; and he found that that love could be 
transplanted to the heavenly city where it 
would live forever. Love is the most lasting 
thing upon the earth. And yet even a moth- 
er’s love may change, grow cold and die. “Can 
a mother forget her sucking child, that she 
should not have compassion upon the son of 
her womb? Yet, these may forget, yet will 
not I forget thee.” The love of Jesus changes 
not. 


“Having loved his own which were in the 
world, he loved them unto the end.” “For I am 
persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor an- 
gels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
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depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” This love of his 
is the same in all of its outgoings; in that 
great yearning to seek and to save that which 
was lost, in that tender sympathy for the poor, 
the sick, the suffering, the invalid, in that 
compassion that sent him to the grave to weep 
with broken hearts. 


II. Since he himself is the same, it follows 
that he is the same in all the relations he 
sustains to his people. There are three of 
oe relations which we wish briefly to con- 
sider 


1. He is the same Great Teacher of the 
ages. We have many teachers during our 
lifetime: Day-school teachers, Sunday School 
teachers, our mothers and fathers, our pastors. 
They know only in part; they teach us what 
they can; and then they pass away. But 
there lives today He who has been the Teacher 
of our fathers and forefathers during the 
centuries past, the Teacher of the ages, “Jesus 
Christ the same yesterday, and today, and for- 
ever.” 


Men have ever been asking with Pilate, 
“What is truth?” One of the ancients opened 
his veins and drank poison, and as he went 
out into the night, he cried, “Ah, if man but 
had a guide to the truth!” In response there 
have been many who have set themselves up 
as teachers of mankind. But too often they have 
been only as one, who holds out an unlighted 
candle in the darkness—the blind leading the 
blind into the ditch. Men have never found 
the truth until they have come to him who has 
said, “I am the light of the world; he that 
followeth Me shail not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the Light of life.” “I am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life.” And once having 
found the Truth as it is in Jesus, when others 
were going away in the darkness, they have 
clung to Jesus saying, “Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 

The Hebrew Christians needed especially to 
be reminded of Jesus the same great Teacher of 
the ages. They were a sorely persecuted people 
—so much so that they had become “a gazing 
stock both by reproaches and afflictions.” The 
thumb-screw and the rack and every other 
means of torture had been used upon them to 
force them to deny the faith, the Gospel, the 
truth as it is in Jesus. Immediately following 
the words, “Jesus Christ the same yesterday, 
and today, and forever,” we read, “Be not car- 
ried away with divers and strange doctrines.” 


We of today need that same injunction. Men 
haye itching ears for something new. And 
wherever is the demand, some one will arise 
to supply it. The explanation of Mormonism 
is the demand for polygamy; the explanation 
of Russellism and Universalism is the demand 
that hell be abolished; the explanation of 
Unitarianism is the demand the Christ be rob- 
bed of His divinity; the explanation of De- 
structive Radical Criticism is the demand that 
the Bible as the inspired Word of God be de-. 
stroyed. If we would not be set adrift upon 
the turbulent seas of heresy. and drawn into 
the maelstrom of eternal darkness and death, 
we must sit at the feet of the Teacher of the 
ages and hear His Word. 


2. He is the same great Saviour. He is just 
as able and eager as ever to seek and to save 
that which was lost. As those Hebrews were 
tempted to give up the Gospel, they were 
tempted to give up the heart of the Gospel, even 
the Cross of Jesus Christ. And the great pur- 
pose of the Hpistle to the Hebrews is to an- 
chor souls securely to the Cross of Jesus Christ. 
There is grave danger today that the anchor- 
cable of faith is being greatly strained—near 


to the breaking point with some—which would 


mean a drifting away from the Cross and from 
life and safety. For twenty centuries men have 
been hacking away at the Cross to cast it 
down. But today it stands “towering o’er the 
wrecks of time,” the sinner’s only hope of 
refuge and safety. 


3. He is the same great King of kings and 
Lord of lords, “subduing us unto himself, rul- 
ing and defending us, conquering and restrain- 
ing all his enemies.” 


As their enemies persecuted and tortured 
those Hebrews, perhaps they taunted them with 
the question, ‘‘Where is thy God? He could not 
save Himself; therefore he is not able to save 
you.” And they cried out in their helplessness 
and hopelessness, “Oh, Lord, how long?” 

Sometimes today when we are sorely pressed 
and tried, we wonder if there is none to save. 
We have all been under the juniper tree more 
than once. It is said that Martin Luther, who 
had the courage to face kings, had a spell of 
despondency and despair that lasted for days. 
One morning his wife came down to breakfast 
dressed in deep mourning. Luther looked up in 
amazement and said. ‘Who is dead?” 

His wife answered, “Why, do you not know? 
God is dead.” 

He reproved her for her words, 
“How can God die? He is eternal.” 

“Yet,” she answered, “from the way you_are 
cast down, one would think God must be dead.” 

In trying times like these through which we 
are passing, when it seems that the progress of 
the Kingdom has been impeded and that the 
Church has been struck a crippling blow by the 
fact of Christian nations engaged in bloody war, 
we need to be reminded of him who has “all 
power in Heaven and in earth.” We forget that 
“God is in His Heaven.” He who has ever ruled 
in the universe will make even this carnage of 
battle to praise him and to advance his everlast- 
ing Kingdom. “If God be for us, who can be 
against us.” “God is for me; therefore will I 
not fear.” “The Lord of hosts is with us; the 
God of Jacob is our refuge.” Jesus Himself 
sounded the note of victory when he said, “In 
the world ye shall have tribulation; but be of 
good cheer; I have overcome the world.” And 
we, his followers, may respond, “In all these 
things we are more than conquerors through 
him that loved us.’ 

Jesus is the same in His abiding presence. 
Barth’s closest and strongest unions are broken; 
you are either taken or left. The greatest thing 
in the world is to love and be loved by some- 
body. But the sweeter and bigger the love, 
the greater the heartache and the heart- 
break when the time of separation comes. 
There is only One who can _ never be 
taken away from you—only One who will ever 
abide with you and sit with you in your loneli- 
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ness: “Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and 
today, and forever.” Look just two verses above 
and you find the words, “For he hath said, I 
will never leave thee, nor forsake these.” “And, 
lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” 


Once a woman with breaking heart came to 
Dr. Andrew Bonar for comfort and consolation. 
But nothing that he said to her seemed to be of 
any comfort. At last, he saw her face brighten, 
and she said, “You need say nothing more, for 
I have found what I want.” And she pointed to 
a placard upon the wall of Dr. Bonar’s study, 
upon which were the words, “But Thou Remain- 
est.” All else may be taken from us, “But 
Thou Remainest.” These words are found in 
the first chapter of Hebrews: “And Thou, Lord, 
in the begining has laid the foundation of the 


earth; and the heavens are the work of Thine 
hands; they shall perish; but thou remainest; 
and they all shall wax old as doth a garment; 
and as a vesture shalt Thou fold them up, and 
they shall be changed; but Thou are the same, 
and Thy years shall not fail.” 


* * * 


ATTEMPT TO BREAK DOWN ONE-DAY-REST- 
IN-SEVEN LAW FAILS, 


Some employers of labor are taking advantage 
of the situation created by the war, by trying 
to lengthen the hours of labor and compelling 
their employes to work a seven-day week. There 
may be occasions when some PLANTS should be 
run seven days per week, but there is never a 
hess excuse for working MEN seven days per 
week. 


Recently the International Paper Company, 
which operates mills in New York State at Glens 
Falls, Fort Edward, Corinth, Cadyville, Pierce- 
field, Niagara Falls, Ticonderoga and Watertown, 
petitioned the Industrial Commission of the state 
of New York for exemption from the law which 
requires that every workingman shall be given 
one day’s rest in seven. 


To have granted this request would have 
meant not only that several hundred men work- 
ing for this company might steadily be em- 
ployed on Sundays, but that the commission 
would have been compelled to grant the same 
exemption to practically every other employer 
who desired it, and who based his request upon 
the same arguments. 

The law in New York State requires that when 
men are compelled to work on Sunday, to repair 
machinery, for example, they must be given an- 
other day during the week for their weekly holi- 
day. The company declared that the men ob- 
jected to taking their holiday during the week, 
and that it felt justified in employing these men 
continuously, if the men so desired. 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America was represented by the Rev, Charles 
Stelzle, who appeared before the Industrial Com- 
mission to protest against the request of the 
company, 


He argued that when a man actually pre- 
ferred to work a seven-day week, it was either 
because his wages were so small that he thought 
it necessary to work in order to earn a “living 
wage,” or because his finer sensibilities had be- 
come so blunted that he did not realize the harm 
he was doing himself, 

It was questioned whether a workingman had 
a right to work seven days per week anyway, 
if by so doing he decreased the possibilities of 
his becoming a better man, a better citizen, a 
better father, and a better householder. If it 
is a bad thing for a man’s family, for the state 


i] 
ther workingmen, when he works seven . 
ee ae week, and if he injures himsel 
physically and mentally and is likely to Tri 
a charge upon society, then, Mr. Stelzle argued, 
we have a right to insist that he shall not be per- 
mitted to work a seven-day week. 


The same general principles applying to con- 
tiumeouel 1abek and especially to Sunday perks 
which were used by Mr. Stelzle in connec jon 
with the Lackawanna Stee) Company's ae 
which sometime ago asked the commission bee 
exemption for 7,000 workingmen, was presen ae 
by him. After due consideration, the request 0 
the International Paper Company to the Indus- 
trial Commission was denied. 


READ THIS BOOK! 


The following letter from a minister isga 
strong appeal to ministers generally to read, 
“A Student in Arms,’ a book by Donald Han- 
key. The book was written in the trenches. 
The letter follows: 

“J wish that every preacher-man from ocean 
to ocean might read ‘A Student in Arms. I 
have just written my brother to get the book 
and make it the order of the day to read it, if 
he really wants his religion to be brought 
down to the ground on which ordinary men 
walk and to be introduced to the trenches in 
which life’s problems are really being fought 
out and worked over. Any man who thinks it 
is all over with religion because the world is 
at war will get something of the same thrill, 
something of the same burning of the heart 
within him which came to the disciples of Jesus 
when after Calvary they found out that it was 
not all over with this new life and hope. 


“Tt is a wonderful book and there never was 
a more timely gift.” 

The book is published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. 


YOUR CALENDAR. 
Sunday Weather. 
Dinna gang to kirk 
When it rains, 
Ye micht catch 
Rheumatie pains! 


PRINT THIS ON 


Bide t’hame 

When it’s cauld, 
Lest ye dee 

When ye're auld! 


The kirk’s nae place 
When it’s hot, 

The folks micht think 
Ye cared a lot! 


When it’s fine 
Leave the Lord. 
Gang a-ridin’ 
In yer Ford! 


Ye like kirk fine 
Believe in God, 

But cannae gae, 
The weather’s odd! 


Ye’re not to blame, 
It’s in ither hands, 
Ye bet the Lord 
Understands! ; 
—Bromide Smith in the Congregationalist. 
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